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CHAPTER VIL. 
I GET ON. 

Ip is now the Spring of 1838, and 
poor Stephen is suffering from 
cout. The winter had been a 
severe one, and the snow still upon 
the ground, and I trudge through 
it to Mr. O’Leary’s bedside, and, 
as the night advances, from Mr. 
O’Leary’s bedside to Cannon-street, 
City. He can no longer indulge 
in his favourite business, and the 
whiskey remains in the decanter, 
untouched and untasted. 

“This is horrible, my boy,” said 
he to me, one night (it was the 
twenty-eighth of March, I remem- 
ber well), “lying here, racked with 
pain in every joint, fearing the 
night, yet dreading the morning. 
It cannot last much longer—I am 
fairly worn out.’ 

“Do not talk like that, my own 
clear, brave uncle,” I urged; ‘‘ you 
will get better as the season ad- 
vances; only wait till we have the 
bright, warm sun-light back again, 
and then you will smile once more.’ 

“TIT don’t think so, George. In 
the summer I shall have it nearer 
the stomach, and then good bye to 
lite. How do you get on at the 
Roberts’s ?” 

Stephen’s rapid transition from 

one subject to another by no means 
surprised me, so I replied, ‘Oh, 
very well indeed, uncle—I feel 
uite happy.” 
“Tam glad of it,” returned the 
invalid, “very glad. I knew you 
would uphold the honour of the 
family, wherever you went. I have 
never been disappointed in you—I 
am satisfied I never shall.” 

[felt flattered by this, and told 
him so. He smiled feebly, and 
eoutinued—“If I should recover, 
(reorge, which I very much doubt, 
I shall become a better and a wiser 
man. No more concerts, theatres. 
and billiard-rooms, late hours and 
hot Suppers.—No, no, everything 
wet, and orderly, and sober, and 
steady. Take my word for it, lad 
that’s it.” - 
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I knew O'Leary. When ill, no 
man meant better than himself. 
‘‘ Have you heard anything of Mr. 
Marston lately?” I asked, after a 
pause. 

‘** No, and I fancy that he has long 
since passed the ‘bourne.’ He 
was a strange fellow, I believe, and 
ull the more likely to come to an 
untimely end. ’ 

‘**T think he is alive, sir,”’ said I, 
seriously.” 

‘Indeed! Why do you think 
that,” he asked in some surprise. 

‘“T can hardly tell you, but there 
is 2 conviction on my mind, amount- 
ting almost to a certainty that we 
shall meet again, and under better 
aud happier circumstances. Strange 
that I feel, and am persuaded, that 
he will one day save me from a 
terrible fate.” 

“ Well, well,” returned O'Leary, 
‘“‘it may be as you say, and that he 
is alive and well. I’m sure J don't 
want to kill the poor devil. But, 
dropping him, what a lovely girl 
Miss Roberts is; how amiable, how 
eraceful, how—in short, George, 
J should like you to marry her.” 

‘Me, uncle! I fear you are 
dreaming.” 

“Not at all. I have been think- 
ing of it for a long time, and it does 
not occur to me at present that you 
ean do better; so the sooner you 
propose 

“T have no desire,” said I, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘to curvet like a dog in a 
blanket, and therefore must not 
think of such a thing. Miss Roberts 
will marry a rich man some day, 
and from my heart I pray he may 
be a good one, and 80 we will leave 
the subject.” 

“On the contrary, my boy, let 
us stick to it. [ tell you, again, I 
believe the girl loves you. Your 
aunt says she blushes when your 
name is mentioned, and that, by all 
accounts, is a good sign; what you 
want most is courage, and courage 
is an essential that, I am proud to 
say, O’Leary was never deficient in. 
et my uncle, Mark O'Leary, 
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wholeft anarm anda leg at Badajoz, 
used to say that hed rather, any 
day in the year, face a whole park 
of artillery, or a cheveaux de frise 
of good English bayonets, than 
propose for any woman WwW hose 
affection he was not already sure of. 

“And yet you would have me 
propose for Eveleen ! Come, uncle, 
are you not a little inconsistent ? 

‘By no means. George ; remem- 
ber, Edo not commend my worthy 
relative for his moral cowardice 
(for such it is, neither more nor 
less) on this particular point. Far 
from it. Still, | do not advise you 
to act rashly—far from that either, 
but rather to endeavour quietly to 
ascertain the young lady’s senti- 
ments, Which TL have no doubt you 
will find to be altogether in your 
favour.” 

[ could not help smiling at 
O'Leary and his ideas. In common 
with the major’s widow, he enter- 
tained the conviction that, for a 
youth of seventeen, | was perfectly 
irresistible in every possible sense 
of the word. 

But though I laughed at his 
words, they, nevertheless, sank 
deep into my heart, and there 
they remained for | know not how 
long. In the still of my own 
chamber | looked into that heart, 
and there enshrined I saw, for the 
first time, the image of Eveleen, 
the beautiful and good. Often 
have I recalled that night in after 
years, in moments of doubt and 
despair—in the dark hour of shame, 
and sorrow, and anguish, and, to 
all appearance, death; and the 
thought of it has brought the balm 
of consolation to my wounded soul. 
God bless you, Eveleen Roberts, 
rich in every virtue, with your true 
woman's heart, and gentle, loving 
nature. God bless you for the 
good you have done—God bless 
you for the good you have yet to do. 

If I do not in these pages allude 
more frequently to my stepfather, 
it 1s because the act is always 
attended with a certain amount of 
pain; and my mind recurs again 
and again to this man, so singu- 
larly gifted 7 nature, reckless] 
casting beneath his feet talents of 
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no mean order, and giving him. 
self up, deliberately and determi. 
nedly, to a course of life that few 
could contemplate without a shud- 
der. I took every precaution to 
avoid encountering him (for I felt 
certain that he was alive and in 
London,) and as I was rarely in the 
street during daylight, our chances 
of meeting were but small. We 
did meet, once, however, when, 
after a nod of recognition, he darted 
down a dirty lane away, as if to 
prevent all attempts at conversa- 
tion. I did not think he actually 
hated me—I am now sure he did 
not; but I am satisfied that my 
presence was always a reproach to 
him, and that it was the means of 
sending him back to the past with 
all its dreary associations. I rather 
think that he feared more than 
disliked me, and dreaded my earry- 
ing out, one day, the threat which 
I uttered in that lonely street, 
under that wintry sky. But I had 
learned to school my heart, and 
take to it better, purer, holier 
thoughts. I forgave him all his 
cruelty to my mother (never pre- 
meditated, as I believed,) and his 
injustice to myself—fully, frankly, 
and entirely forgave him. I told 
him so in after years, when my 
own heart was crushed within me, 
and the light of life seemed to have 
departed for ever. 

Reckless, desperate, abandoned 
as he was, I hoped, almost against 
hope, that he was not wholly lost, 
but, that, like the sheep who has 
long fed upon barren pastures, he 
might one day return to the fold. 

I was at Mr. Roberts's about two 
years, when the following short 
scene was one day enacted by that 
gentleman and myself. 

“George Allen, forward!” cried 
a lad of thirteen, newly entered, but 
whose name I now forget; “the 
guv’ner wants you,” he added, 10 
answer to my look of inquiry. 

And forward went George Allen, 
not knowing what was about to 
happen. ; 

“George,” said Mr. Roberts, 12 
a very quiet, business-like tone, 
when I stood before him; “ George; 
shut that door, and listen to me. 
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I did the one, and prepared to 
do the other. 

“You have now been with me 
two years, and your conduct during 
that period has been such as to 
vive entire satisfaction to those 
best capable of judging of it. Mr. 
Snaggs (poor old Snaggs, after all) 
and Mr. Loader say so, and I am 
bound to believe them. It is a 
pleasing thing to see a young man 
devoting himself so entirely to his 
employer’s interests, and, sooner or 
later, the reward will come. You 
are not a person of great talents, 
but you possess uncommon indus- 
try, and this I infinitely preter. 
Every day you become more and 
more useful, and it is my duty to 
recognise that fact in some sub- 
stantial way. Acting upon that 
sense of duty, therefore, | have 
viven orders that your salary be 
raised twenty pounds a year from 
this date, and trust that the in- 
crease, trifling though it be, will 
prove that I am not altogether in- 
sensible to your merits.” 

I bowed my thanks, and he con- 
tinued— 

‘Tam sorry to learn from my 

daughter that you lost your sister 
some time ago; had I heard ,i% 
sooner, 1 should sooner have ex- 
pressed my sympathy. It is pain- 
ful to lose a relative or friend, but 
such losses are sent very often for 
our good. Afflictions of this kind 
usually purify the heart, and ele- 
rate it more completely from earth 
to heaven. May it be so in your 
case! Now leave me, and send here 
Mr. Snaggs. 
_ That very evening Mr. O’ Leary 
informed Eveleen of my good for- 
tune. She was delighted, and said 
she “was sure that papa would 
still further encourage Mr. Allen,” 
(she had ceased to call me George) 
and this made me happier than 
everything else put together. 

I have often since thought it 
Strange how short was my sleep 
that night, and how with that 
sleep came loved forms bending 
Over my pillow. and soft voices 
murmuring in my ear; and how 
Eveleen herself, clad in a white 
robe, but with her face veiled, and 


& moss-rose in her hair, knelt 
beside me, and, taking my hand in 
hers, vowed, in the presence of Mr. 
O'Leary and my aunt, to be mine 
forever. And whenI awoke, all was 
gone, and I saw nothing but Jack- 
son sitting upon a stool by the bed 
(it was midnight and a candle was 
burning), with his inexpressive 
face and dull green eyes, turned 
wondering upon mine. 

I asked him, with a shudder at 
the cold reality that now presented 
itself, what was the matter, and 
why he was up and dressed at such 
an hour. 

He told me that he had been in 
an agony with a toothache or a toe 
ache (I now forget which) and that, 
being unable to get anv rest, he 
had risen and dressed himself, 
determined to wait, with as much 
patience as he could command, the 
coming day. 

Did I mutter anything in my 
sleep, I asked with some appre- 
hension. 

‘Oh, dear, no,” he replied, *‘ or 
if you did I was too much engaged 
with my own thoughts, to think 
about it.” 

* You’re sure ?” 

‘Sure! why of course I’m sure ; 
why shouldn’t I?” 

‘Tm glad of it? 

‘* T know you are, and its honest 
of you to say so. I wish there 
were a few more honest fellows in 
the world, and ’twould get on a 
great deal better. Do you know 
I’m beginning already to tire of 
life, and to think seriously of quit- 
ting it, and I wouldn’t mind doing 
it this blessed night, if I thought 
there was rest for me somewhere. 

What do you mean?” I asked 
in some alarm. “ Just what I say. 
Tf I were certain that there was no 
God, nor devil, nor heaven, nor 
hell, I’d make a vacancy in 
Roberts’s for some shoeless, hun- 
gry hog by to-morrow morning.” 

“Tired of the world, Jackson! 
and at eighteen!” I exclaimed in 
amazement, as I glanced at his 
white face, rendered still more 
white and ghastly by the fitful 
flickering of the candle. 

‘Yes, quite tired of it,” he re- 
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plied, in a wearied, dejected tone ; 
for | hate everything and everyone 
in it.” 

“Tt is lately that you have come 
to think and talk so. My poor 
fellow, you must be ill.” 

“Why, ves,” said he after a few 
moments pause.” ‘* Why, yes, 80 
[think Iam. and if I had a little 
medicine, Lm sure ’twould do me 
good, ‘twould ease me here.” And 
he pressed his hand tightly on his 
heart. 

“Shall T get up and go for a 
doctor. Simon? Dr. Morse lives 
on Ludygate Hill, you know.” 

“And he could help that same 
hill just as much as he could help 
me: so you see there would be no 
use in sending torhim. No,George; 
when the time comes I must be 
my own physician.” 

| felt a little uneasy, for his 
manner was wild, and L had serious 
thoughts of summoning assistance; 
but he seemed to read me at a 
slanee, for he deliberately stood 
up (for hitherto he had been sit- 
ting doubled up upon the stool 
until his chest rested upon his 
arms), walked to the door, locked 
it, and put the key in lis pocket. 

* There, now,” he said, with a 
low laugh, *there’ll be no doctor 
to-night, unless he comes through 
the kevhole, and that’s not very 
ikely, [ shouldthink. Don’t look 
trightened, man: | don’t mean to 
warm vou—by the living ——, I 
don t, 

Never had I heard Jackson swear 
before. No wonder, then, that I 
was appalled at the oath, and the 
foightful vehemence with which it 
was uttered. 

‘lL don't fear you, Jackson,” ] 
replied, * but I fear for vou.” 

“And why should you fear for 
me?” he asked. abruptly. 

* You have yourself supplied the 
answer fo that  question—you 
wwe ir! What have you not, then, 
to fear: 

“Oh. ave!—fireand brimstone.and 
the bottomless pit, and all that sort 
of thing. Well, I believe vou’re 
right, and | daresay that I shall 
have my portion, as well as many 


7. - nf. . eee 
others, ‘im the lake that burneth. 
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“The subject is an awful one. 
Simon, so, in God's name, don’t 
trifle with it.’’ 

“T won't, then, since you wish it, 
and I’m sorry for what I said just 
now. But, George, I’ve lain awake 
this whole week, night after night, 
thinking and thinking and thinking, 
until my brain has well-nigh turned, 
and my heart has well-nigh burst, 
so that you must not be surprised 
if I sometimes say and do odd 
things.” 

‘But what is the cause of all 
this ¥” 

“Will you laugh at me if tell 
you?” 

“Taugh at you! No.” 

“Well, then, I will be frank 
and honest, just as you were a 
while ago. I was born, you know, 
at the same timeas Eveleen Roberts, 
and it is but natural that 1 should 
feel a deep interest in everything 
that concerns her. God knows I do 
feel an interest in her—an interest 
too deep, too strong. too abiding 
for my own peace of mind; but 
that is not what I was going to say. 
To come, then. to the point at once. 
Eveleen looks ill—pale, thin, and 
exhausted, has lost her appetite, 1 
understand, and with it her spirits 
—coughs in the mornings, and 
sweats at night; is feverish, rest- 
less, nervous, fond of solitude, 
silence, and tears, makes a confidant 
of no one, but suffers to herself. 
All this I learnt from her own maid, 
for by this time you must know 
that 1 am a privileged person in 
the family—a sort of fool or simple- 
ton, such as the Irish gentleman 
loves to attach to his household. 
Well, this grieves me, how much 
you shall never know; but that 1s 
not all. I fear that her affections 
are being tampered with, and that 
she will ke forced some day, and 
that day not far distant either, to 
give her hand to one she respects, 
but cannot love. Sooner than that 
should happen, I tell you, George, 
that I would rather see her lying 
beside her mother, with the full 
assurance and conviction that she 
slept the sleep of the just.” 

1 stared in mute astonishment 
at Jackson, and he went on:— 
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“My. Roberts is a good man, 
hut he knows nothing of the human 
heart. He means well by his 
daughter, yet he will sacrifice her 
happiness, or I mistake him greatly, 
to the blind devotion to an idea. 
All this is dreadful to me to see 
and feel and know, and at times I 
think I shall go mad—that is if I 
be not, as many have often hinted, 
mad already. Madness is common 
in our family, and it 1s quite pos- 
sible that I have got more than my 
share of it. However, I have wis- 
dom enough to see some things 
that peoplearound me seem blind to. 

He stared me steadily in the face 
as he spoke these last words ; then, 
extinguishing the candle, undressed 
himself without another word, and 
slipped quietly into bed. 

For the remainder of that night 
and morning, no sleep visited my 
eyelids. I lay awake, pondering 
upon Jackson’s mysterious conduct, 
und his equally mysterious words, 
and more than once 1 caught my- 
self exclaiming almost aloud— 
* There is danger to Eveleen’s life, 
there is danger to Eveleen’s hap- 
piness. Would to God that Mr. 
Koberts would send her abroad !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
I AM IN DESPAIR! 
Mr. Roberts did not send Eve- 
ieen abroad, but he took a small 
neat house for her and Mrs. Roberts 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Kichmond, and thither he himself 
repaired three evenings in each 
week. J was now miserable. I 
could no longer hear her sweet 
voice, or see her sweet face, and I 
teltasif the sun were suddenly with- 
crawn from the firmament, and I 
‘cit in utter darkness. How gloomy, 
sullen, and morose did 1 now be- 
come to all around me! How little 
did I heed the reproofs of Mr. 
Suaggs, who seemed to think that 
latterly I had taken unwarrantable 
liberties with the facts and figures 
of his day-book and ledger! How 
‘nappishly did I reply to poor Mr. 
Snader, when that gentleman de- 
“red to know the cause of my un- 
“appiness! and how determinedly 
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did I quarrel with Messrs. Close, 
Rice, Horne, and some dozen other 
youths, of my own size, age, and 
condition! I am afraid that once 
ortwice I thrashed, rather unmerci- 
fully, a boy named Forrest, who ] 
fancied grinned at me, but who did 
nothing of the kind, and I remem- 
ber my deep shame on seeing him 
next morning with a blackened eye 
and a lacerated cheek. But that 
boy had the soul of a Christian and 
a gentleman centred in his little 
body, and on that morning he for- 
gave me without an effort. This 
same little Forrest became after- 
wards an attached friend, and he 
now sits by meas I write. Te is 
still a bachelor, rich, and tolerably 
handsome, and it is for the benefit 
of the fair sex, and at his own 
earnest request, that I make this 
announcement. His address can 
be had from our mutual friend, the 
publisher of this magazine, to whom 
1 have in confidence confided it. 
Sadly and solitarily did I now 
wander about the streets each 
evening, looking out for the Rich- 
mond ’bus (they called it omnibus 
then, and it didné start from St. 
Paul’s), and feeling a sort of insane 
pleasure in looking at its driver 
and conductor. I conceive that at 
that time I was inastate bordering 
on distraction, and that the horses 
of the ‘bus, from the serious way in 
which they wagged their heads, 
were quite aware of it. AtO Leary’s 
I was little better than a lunatic, 
and contrived to talk the greatest 
possible amount of nonsense in one 
hour and twenty-five minutes—the 
length of time to which my visits 
were strictly limited. On such oc- 
easions Stephen and my _ aunt 
usually smiled good-naturedly at 
tlie silliness of my remarks, and, 
like the Richmond horses, gravely 
shook their heads. Whether they 
suspected that as a despairing 
lover I was entitled to a little for- 
bearance at their hands I know 
not, but certainly they acted as if 
they did, and this made me more 
miserable than ever. What I sut- 
fered no mortal can tell—silently, 
secretly, I had almost said unre- 
piningly suffered. Unrepiningly ! 
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oh no: for many atime has my 
heart risen in rebellion against God, 
and in the bitterness of my soul I 
have asked, “* Why hast Thou made 
me?” but the next morning I have 
fallen upon my knees, erying out, 
‘Lord, lay not this sin to my 
charge.” ; 

| complained of illness, after a 
time, and got a separate sleeping 
apartment; oh, what a luxury! 
[ ecou'd now vive way to my owl 
feelings with the conviction that 
the prying eye of Jackson was no 
longer upon me—I could think of 
Eveleen, pray for Eveleen, without 
the slightest interruption or re- 
straint, and this was a privilege | 
prized above all others. 

One night, I was sitting in this 
room, and preparing for bed, when. 
greatly to my surprise, I heard a 
gentle knock at the door. I opened 
it, and Stephen Dorricks entered. 
He had been dining with Mr. 
Loader, and some other friends, 
that evening, and purposed sleep- 
ing at Cannon Street, in preterence 
to seeking his lodgings in the Old 
Kent Road. 

“Am IL intruding?” he asked, 
mildly, as he stood slightly in the 
doorway, with lis handsome. pale 
face turned inquiringly towards me. 

“By no means, Mr. Dorricks. 
Pray come in.” 

‘T really do not know that I am 
justified in doing so: the hour is 
late, and you will not thank me 
lor accepting your — invitation, 
though | own I feel strongly 
tempted to do so,” he said. * Mid- 
night lamps and yours shone out 
brightly enough as | eame down 
the stairs) earry me back to my 
school-boy days, and almost make 
me feel young again. Come, I will 
be frank with you. IT should like 
to sit here half-an-hour, and hear 
from you somethi 


| hing otf your early 
history. 


story. Believe me, Mr. Allen, T 
tvel a deep interest in your welfare, 
and would greatly rejoice at your 
success ; and that very interest led 
Ine irresistibly to your door five 
mutes ago. Am I forgiven?” 

He neil out lis hand and I took 
it; and, after a few words of thanks 
On my part, we sat down. 





We conversed for some time on 
indifferent subjects; and even on 
indifferent subjects, I own I felt 
charmed with him. I had heard 
of, and even partially experienced, 
the * fascination of conversation,” 
as it is termed, and the marvellous 
power it confers upon its possessor, 
but never before to such a wondrous 
degree. It was not the language of 
Dorricks that arrested and chained 
you. No! that was simple, 
natural, and free from pedantry, 
or exaggeration of any kind. It 
was not the subject, for it was 
usually such a one as most men 
choose, and which we every day 
see handled, skilfully or otherwise, 
in discussion. It could hardly 
have been the manner; that was 
earnest and econvincing—oh, how 
convincing !—it is true, but calm, 
quiet, and almost unimpassioned. 
lt was not the amount of reading, 
or laboriously acquired knowiedge, 
brought to bear upon that subject ; 
for Dorricks appealed rather to 
reason than to authorities, whether 
living or dead, seldom had recourse 
to quotations, and never made a 
parade of book-learning. What 
was it, then, that made this man so 
irresistible in conversation — 80 
mighty in argument —so convincing 
in discussion? In what consisted 
his power? J cannot tell! EHvery- 
where his influence was felt—no- 
where was it explained. Whether 
he could explain himself, 1 am 
unable to say—perhaps he could 
not. But this much I do know, 
that he at all times used—I will 
not say wielded, for that scarcely 
explains my meaning, or does him 
justice—that tremendous power 
with prudence, skill, and modera- 
tion. 

In a hurried sketch, 
these pages can only lay claim to, 
it will not be expected that Dor- 
ricks’s character should be as fully 
elucidated as in a work of more 
showy pretensions it would be— 
and 1 am constantly reminded that 
my story must be confined within 
very narrow limits. I can only 
sive, therefore, the concluding por- 
tion of his remarks oa the evening 
in question, 
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It wanted twenty minutes 
eleven when he rose to leave, and, 
as I thought, reluctantly. 

“You will sometimes come and 
see me. | trust, Mr. Dorricks,” I 
said, looking intently at him; 
“T have now this little room all to 
myself, and I feel glad of it, for I 
will not coneeal from you that 
Jackson is not exactly the sort of 
companion I could have desired.” 

“Why no, I should think not,” 
he returned, quietly, ‘Do you 
know, Mr. Allen, that i have tried 
to understand that young man, and 
failed? He is a perfect puzzle to 
me. He speaks well, and has read 
more, I verily believe, than half 
the scholars of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, and yet there is a mixture 
of ignorance and simplicity about 
him that is quite inexplicable. 
Looking at him superficially, he 
does not appear to have any well- 
defined notions of right and wrong, 
but once probe beneath the surface, 
and you will find a depth, and 
power, and originality of thought, 
that is positively startling. I[ind- 
hearted and generous, I believe 
him to be, but weak and credulous 
toa painful extent upon some par- 
ticular points. Wise, yet simple; 
learned, yet ignorant ; enlightened, 
yet superstitious—a living moral 
paradox—explain him if you can.” 

“lt can answer for his kind- 
heartedness and generosity,” I re- 
pled, “for I have experienced 
both.” 

‘‘He is as impressionable as 
wax, and, in the hands of the skil- 
ful workman, he might be moulded 
toany form. Were I an ambitious 
man—which, I am thankful to say, 

am not—and that the life of 
another stood in my way, I could, 
In five minutes, convert this same 
Simon Jackson into a murderer.” 

‘He sometimes reminds me, 
Mr. Dorricks, of Doubtful, in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ”’ 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, stretching 
out a hand, whilst his eyes sparkled, 
almost with enthusiasm. ‘Ah! 
happy, glorious Bunyan, what 
glimpses do you not give us of the 
unseen! Look at the river Jordan ; 
the sinking Christian, and the 
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trembling Hopeful; ‘:e men in 
shining s.rmonts—i re golden gates 
—the paved streets—the tuned 
harps; and then ask yourself if 
this be not something more than a 
glimpse of that heaven wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ?” 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Dorricks,” 
said I, venturing upon a subject 
that I had long wished to refer to; 
“but I have often thought that, 
had you turned your attention to 
the Church, you would by this time 
have made a name for yourself.” 

Dorricks smiled, 

“My dear young friend,” he 
said, ** what you call making a name 
is very often but laying the foun- 
dation of a young clergyman’s 
destruction, and rendering his 
preaching powerless and ineffective. 
‘The praise of man! After all, what 
is it? Mere breath. ‘l'o be sure, 
if he be popular, his church is 
well filled—the empty pews of the 
neighbouring ones proclaiming that 
fact but too plainly; his society is 
courted; his sermons are duly re- 
ported and commented on in the 
usual channels; his eye, his face, 
his voice, his very hair, are all 
described with the greatest ac- 
curacy ; and each and every one of 
them is said to bespeak intellect of 
the highest order. Ladies gather 
round him as he leaves the pulpit, 
in the hope that the very shadow 
of his garment may rest upon them 
as he passes, and if one of them 
but succeed in inducing him to 
write his name in her prayer-book, 
or even mark a passage with his 
pencil, why, from that moment, she 
is 2 happy woman, and the admi- 
ration, if not envy, of her sex. A 
year or two rolls over, however, 
and that man is no longer heard of. 
A star of greater brilliancy and 
magnitude has shone out, and his 
light pales before it. For no fault 
that he can accuse himself of, he 1s 
consigned to the oblivion of forget- 
fulness; and, disgusted with the 
world, and all things in it, this once 
petted darling of capricious fortune 
seeks the unbroken quiet of some 
village churchyard.—But a_word 
about yourself at parting. I have 
been talking with Mlr. Loader this 
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evening avi A he thinks, 
with me, that you will one day 
occupy a high post here. Believe 
me. that when that day comes we 
shall all rejoice. But, to speak 
plainly, T have lately witnessed a 
change in your whole demeanour, 
and so have cthers. You have 
become (pardon me if 1 am too 
plain) dull, and gloomy, and ap- 
parently unhappy. I do not ask 
the cause of all this, but, whatever 
it may be, I would say to you,— 
rise superior to it. Cast away 
all doubts, and forebodings, and 
groundless fears; employ aright 
the gifts which God has so mani- 
festly bestowed. and the blessings 
which He would have you to enjoy ; 
seck the society of good men, and 
follow such, even as they follow 
their Lord and Master. Leave 
doubts and fears for the mere 
worldling—they belong not to, and 
form no part of you. He has 
doubts—he has fears—he has fore- 
hodings; but the language of the 
Christian is, and ever has been, 
‘1 know, and am_ persuaded.’ 
Think on this, my young friend, 
and let me some day have the 
satisfaction of knowing that these 
few words have not been spoken in 
Vain. 

“Would that I could reason 
thus!” | eried, fairly carried away 
by my feelings. “Oh, Stephen Dor- 
ricks, singularly gifted and blessed 
of God, look with a pitying eve 
u stretch out 
your strong hand, for I am weak 
and helpless ; leave me not. for | 
fear to be left alone with my own 
heart: but pray for me—pray 
that I may be saved from myself. 
the world: and the devils forek 
they war against me with a eruel 
warfare ! 


on mv weakness: 
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And this man praved for me— 
prave d that | mig} I become a 
better and a wiser lad; and when he 
left me, 1 laid my head upon my 
Y Vv, 10 Wee p in the very bitter- 
ness of despair. 

Oh, Stephen Dorricks, in the 
ude of the chamber in which I 
how write, I pause to think of you. 
y upon the past, and my 
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eventful life, and early death, are 
still before me. I see you as you 
knelt that night, and 1 feel as jf 
I were again beside you. Oh, let 
me write on! Hand and pen, do 
not tremble so, but write, write on. 
Write of hope and happiness, and 
of a gentle woman's love; of 
children crowding your knee, and 
smiling in your face. Write of your 
domestic joys, and the joys of 
others; ot your uncle and aunt, 
erecn as the sapling, yet tough as 
the sturdy oak—of your own name 
and fame, and the name and fame 
of one dearer than all three—of the 
one dark spot in the summer of 
your life—the night of sorrow, 
which so soon was succeeded by a 
morn of peace, and joy, and happi- 
ness unutterable. Write of all 
these, and much more, ere it be too 
late; for a soft land will soon be 
laid upon your shoulder, and a soft 
voice will soon whisper in your 
ear,—“ It is twelve o'clock, dear 
George, write no more.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN ACCIDENT AND SOME OF ITS 
RESULTS. 

Mr. Roperts’s confidence in me 
seemed to increase day by day, and 
in justice to myself IL must say 
that I did everything in my power 
to deserve it. Whether, if that 
gentleman had not been father to 
Eveleen 1 would have laboured so 
anxiously to premote his interests 
is a question I should not now like 
to be called on to answer, but cer- 
tainly I believe 1 would have done 
my duty under any and every con- 
ceivable circumstance. I tried to 
please him, and | sueceeded, for 1 
did everything with ‘‘a single eye. 

One clear, frosty night, wher 
returning home from O’Leary’s, 
thinking of Eveleen, (I’m sure I! 
never thought of anybody else.) 
and looking up at the stars as if J 
already fancied her among them, 
the ery of ** Fire, fire,” came faintly 
on my ear, and with it the low, 
distant roll of wheels, and the in- 
distinct murmur of mingling voices. 
With the speed of a buffalo I 
bounded forward in the direction 
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indicated by the sounds, but a 
small sized, eurrish-looking dog 
who was wending his way also 
towards the scene of noise and 
conflagration—inspired doubtless 


with the philanthropie idea of 


either working aa engine, or as- 
sisting in pulling up the water 
plugs—getting at that critical mo- 
ment between my legs, I was flung 
forward upon my face, where I lay 
kicking and sprawling for fully 
ten minutes before any assistance 
could be rendered me. Raised at 
length upon my legs, I felt that 
they would no longer support me, 
and I fell helplessly into some- 
body's arms. One said my neck 
was broken, a second my ribs, a 
third both thighs, a fourth (and he 
happened to be a surgeon) a simple 
ankle sprain. Grroaning with pain, 
I was borne to that quiet home 
which I had left a few minutes 
before in perfect health and 
strength. Such is life. 

They laid me tenderly upon a 
bed, and Stephen and Mrs. O’ Leary 
hung over me in silent agony. A 
night of torture passed, and the 
morning found me in a high fever. 
How long I tossed about it would 
be now useless to consider. Days 
and weeks must have passed, but 
in may state of delirium I took no 
note of time. Still I knew and 
felt that everything that the two 
anxious watchers could do to ease 
me even a pang was being done, 
and that perfect recovery was only 
a inatter of time. 

One day, when rather better 
than usual, I lay with a small 
Volume of Moore’s ** Melodies”’ be- 
lore me, shading my eyes with my 
hand, for they were still very 
weak, and trying to read aloud-the 
exquisite bailad entitled ‘ Love’s 

oung Dream.” That song had 
long been a favourite with me, and 
T regarded it (though I now admit 
Without any very just reason) as 
the most strikingly beautiful of 
ail the poems of that wondrously 
sited man. I got through the 
two first verses—deeply touching 
to most men, inexpressibly so to 
me-—-with tolerable calmness and 
composure, but when I came to 
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the third, and which begins with 
‘Oh, that hallowed form is ne’er 
forgot,” all that calmness forsook 
me, and I burst into tears. 

Long, bitterly, passionately, did 
I weep. Oh! it is too true, | 
cried aloud—too, too true. Moore 
must have known what it was to 
love hopelessly and in secret when 
he sad—* It lingering haunts the 
greenest spot in memory's waste.” 
‘* Memory’s waste!” Beautiful 
beyond expression! I now feel, I 
know I do, just as he did when he 
wrote those words. My heart, and 
thoughts, and memory—all have 
become a waste, and so will con- 
tinue without the fructifying in- 
fluences of Kveleen’s presence. 
1 long for her—I pine for her—I 
die for her—I languish for want of 
lier smile—I—but stay, let me 
think of Dorricks’s words—** Leave 
doubts and fears for the mere 
worldling.” What did he mean 
by that? Could he have—oh, 
what a fool I have become! Mr. 
Dorricks spoke generally, and could 
not have intended any reference to 
this all-engrossing, all-absorbing 
passion —how could he? She 
knows nothing of it, he suspects 
nothing of it, and even if he did 
he would not, I am satisfied, ever 
betray me. Ah! were he here now 
I think I could open to him my 
whole heart and soul—tell him that 
there is a fierce passion consuming 
me with more deadly certainty 
than the fever that— 

A slight noise, cutting short my 
further reflections, caused me to 
turn my head, and there, in the 
centre of the room, and not two 
yards off my bed, stood, in com- 
pany with Mrs. O'Leary, lier who 
was. dearer to me than all the 
world, with her tender, truthful 
glance fixed wonderingly and pity- 
ingly upon me. 

It was no dream or illusion, for 
I put out my hand and felt her, 
and saw that she was the Kveleen 
I had prayed for, still pale and 
thin, it is true, but with the light 
of health and hepe beaming in her 

ng eyes. 
“ Eveleon-—Mias Roberts—God 
be thanked, it is you!” 
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“ Ves, and oh! I al sorry to 
see you thus. I only returned 
from Richmond to-day, and I de- 
termined that the first visit I paid 
should be to vour bedside.” 

()},! now did [ see her as she 
WAS, the true, pure, high-souled 
virl, moistening my fevered brow 
and parched lip, speaking words of 
hope, and comtort, and confidence, 
and bringing light and joy to my 
cloomy chamber. If I loved her 
before, oh! how did [ worship her 
now; how did I pray for and bless 
her, and how did my heart die 
Within me at the thought that the 
day might come when the light 
should depart trom before me, and 
| should see her no more for ever! 

| grew better, and still she came, 
sometimes with Mrs. Roberts, who 
Wits ul remitting in her attention; 
sometimes with Jane, or Mary 
Loader, but never again alone. 
Perhaps this was as it should be, 
and though I could weil have 
wished lt otherwise, | tried to 
say, “It is quite right and quite 
proper. 

When IT could sit up, my chair 
Wits Wheeled dl wiistairs to the 
parlour, and there everybody read 
to me in turn, Miss Roberts in- 
eluded, 

Did L wish ever to get well 
ad in? Ido not think | did. Re- 
stored he lth eould but deprive mie 
of kveleen, and send me back to 
misery and Simon .lackson. Sad, 
sad reality, | did get better. I did 
get well. IT tried to smile and 
look resigned, and hope, and trust, 
and pray, and feel confident and 
happy. 1 tried to do all these and 
balled. 


r 
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In a day or two after my perfect 
recovery, | returned with a heavy 
heart to \r. Roberts's. 
was ] 


The office 
iow to mea rayless dungeon, 
and my stool the log to which I 
wus to be per etually 


a . } i1\ chained. 
| beheve I looked like a male- 


factor who knows he is undergoing 
+} » } f ‘aa 
LHe | UnISiment due to his otlenees 
tha seeks to avoid Lhe eves ot his 
lellow-men. | sneaked and skulked 
“bye ‘ } yy ye ] } 

about Wherever sneaking or skulk- 
Ing Was possible; hid myselt in out- 


ot-the-Way nooks and corners. huno 
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my head whenever any one passed, 
and started when any one spoke. 
Even when alone, I fancied that 
the inkstand eyed me most sus- 
piciously, and that my quill-pen 
took such general liberties with 
me, and evinced such a thorough 
knowledge of the state of my feel- 
ings, that I verily believe if I en- 
countered a goose in the street | 
should be in constant apprehension 
of a whole regiment of feathers 
starting from her back and wings, 
and dragging me to the nearest 
prison. Il had been annoyed, too, 
to such a degree by the insolent 
bearing of my penknife, that the 
very sight of a cutler’s shop, or 
even of a eutler himself, caused 
my hair to stand on end. I was 
constantly tormented with a desire 
to smash my hat, merely because 
it did not hang straight upon the 
hook, and this proceeding I looked 
upon as personal and afironting. 
My gloves, moreover, seemed par- 
ticularly and unbecomingly obsti- 
nate, and often defied (and success- 
fully) my efforts to put them on. 
in fact, a conspiracy seemed to 
exist between certain minor articles 
of my wardrobe and the inkstand 
and penknife seriously to annoy 
and incommode me on all possible 
occasions. ‘This was a humiliating 
position enough, and I felt it in its 
intensity. 

How I dreaded the sound of 
Mr. Roberts's foot, how I dreaded 
the sound of Mr. Roberts's voice, 
none but myself can tell. How I 
feared a disclosure and a scene; 
and that scene, | accustomed my- 
self briefly to deseribe. An othce 
clerk flying frantically from the 
presence of an indignant father, 
hoping, but vainly, to escape some 
tenderimpressionsfrom his paternal 
boot; other clerks following the 
flying one, and giving chase, as 1 
to a mad dog; shouts of laughter 
in lis ears, and the hoarse voice 0! 
Jackson high above the rest. And 
the mud of the streets bespattering 
him. and the rain from the clouds 
drenching him, and the little boys 
jostling him, and the little dogs 
biting him, and the little cocks 
crowing at him; and everything 
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and everybody abusing, insulting, 
and ill-treating him. 

On such things my thoughts ever 
ran, and such pictures my imagin- 
ation ever drew. Over and over, 
{ had come to the resolution of 
throwing myself at Mr. Roberts's 
feet, and confessing all. But when 
[ looked at his steady eye, and his 
wispy hair, and his broad chest, 
and his burly figure, and his thick- 
soled boots, I found my courage 
desert me, and I slunk away, likea 
coward and a slave. 

All this time I was becoming 
more and more conscious of the 
fact that Mr. Loader had grown 
cold towards me. Poor man, he 
had good cause! My waste-book 
and journal are only fit for the 
paper basket, and my ledger is as 
unintelligible as a ledger can well 
be; it is blotted, crossed and 
scratched in every folio, and made 
to tell lies in every column, and 
present balances to a fabulous 
amount, and do all manner of ex- 
travagant things, within the small- 
est possible space. I thoroughiy 
succeeded inmystifying Mr. Snaggs, 
Mr. Rogers, andahalt-dozen others, 
and they shake their heads signifi- 
cantly,and give it as their deliberate 
and unprejudiced opinion, that 
there is something wrong with me. 
I promise better things, when re- 
monstrated with, and slip away at 
the earliest opportunity to weep. 
My heart has somehow grown old 
suddenly. There is a thick dark- 
ness about and around me, and I 
ean see nothing but the wide gulf 
which separates me from Evcleen. 
There is light enough for that, but 
for nothing else. 

I am sensible that I grow thin- 
ner, that my coat is too wide for 
me, and that my vest laps in an un- 
pleasant manner: but that is not 
enough—I become positively ill, 
and, worse than all, a doctor attends 
me. How he doses me! Perhaps 
he likes it—perhaps he doesn’t— 
Who can tell? At any rate, I am 
soon on my legs again, and Jackson 
eTins at me, though not as of yore. 
He is taller by four inches than 
I, yet he does not brag of it, and 
L could ride comfortably on his 
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shoulders without distressing him. 
Yet Jackson is a coward, and 
Jackson is not ashamed to ayow it. 
Smyth, two years his junior, and 
nearly a foot shorter, pummels him 
unmercifully, and grimly I advance 
to the rescue. How I turn the 
tables, black his eyes, punch his 
head, and otherwise maltreat his 
person, let Smyth, the injured, tell. 
Victor like, | bear the crouching 
but highly grateful Jackson off, 
and he vows that he is mine for 
ever. [am far from believing him, 
though; for Simon Jackson, with 
all his good nature, no longer holds 
a place in my affections. 

But time hurries me on, and 
under Mr. Roberts’s roof I beeome 
almost a man. I look back, and 
see myself a little boy, seated upon 
the high stool, with Loader smiling 
at me, and telling me that he was 
once as small, and sat upon that 
very stool, and how he cut notches 
on its legs, and carved his name 
upon it, and inked it, and took 
innumerable liberties with it, for 
all of which he felt profoundly 
sorry, and seemed very much dis- 
posed to apologise; and then I 
think of the long years that rolled 
by me, bringing with them many 
blessings, for each and every one 
of which I try to feel thankful. 
Grod has been very good to me 
through so many years; He will 
be good to me to the end. Yes, as 
[ sit in my chair this moment, with 
loving eyes bent upon me, and 
loving hands clasping my knees, 
and loving arms encircling me, L 
feel that there has not been one 
wish of my heart left ungratified. 

Do I tire you, dear reader ? . If 
to, let me make amends by turning 
so Richard Graham. 





CHAPTER X. 


BEING A DRAMATIC CHAPTER, AND 
A VERY SHORT ONE INTO THE 
BARGAIN. 


Ricwarp Granam, Esq. A.B., 
Kx. Sch. and Gold Medalist, and 
George Allen, an amiably weak 
young man, and nothing else in 
particular. 
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Enter RicwarpD. 
Riciarp. Good evening, George. 
Glorious weather! Shall we have 
‘i stroll 2 
(; EORGE 
RICHARD, 


As you please. Where ? 


Oh, any where. 


] 
( Pus. George puts on his hai, 
( df tlhe fwa weed aryvive at the 
/ ace til dicate / by i where. ‘) 


RicHARD. How cdadliies it 1S 
io yet asight of the green fields, 
and the budding trees! You don't 
olten see them in the ne ighbour- 
hood of Cannon Strect, | fancy. 

Grorce. I know but little of the 
country, I'm ashamed to say, Mr. 
Graham. 

Ricuarp. Tam sure of it. Pent 
up ‘mid bricks and mortar, and 
smoke and fog, how long have 
vou lived ¥ 

GrorGe. Nearly twenty years. 
A long time, Is it not ¥ 

Kicuarp. Aye, George, a long 
time, truly. But is it not your 
own fault 

Gi EORGE 
think SO. 

Rienarp. I do. Why, man, the 
world’s wide, and wealth attainabie. 
Young America stretches out her 
lands, and cries, **Come over and 
help us; in other words, 
us of our cold. 

Grorge. (coldly.) I thank you 
ter your hint. : 

Kicuarp. (gaily.) To be sure 
you de. Who would not? Take 
aay word for it, America is the 

e for Vou. 

Cribs RGE. And for you. 

Rictarp. Oh dear no! Ill turn 
Surgeon some day : and there are 
eohsumptions, and dropsies, and 
heart diseases encugh here, to s; LV 
nothing of broken heads. legs, and 
I look upon as ad- 
: w general jist. No. 
nd, London is m y Kl Dorado: New 
York should be yours. 

G FORGE. | hke Li nak iB 

Ricnarp. What then 

Groner. I shall remain. 

Ricnarp. Re it SO, l hope vou 
Mav not rehe 

GEORG! ma hope not. 

Ric HARD. (Laring his had 


Cre roes ai? ) 


. Myown fault? I hardly 


* Reheve 
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you are unhappy. What has 
happened ? 

GrorGE. (Shaking off Richard's 
hand, and speaking very gruffly.) 
Nothing. 

Ricuarp. I fear something has. 
Everybody has seen the change, 
my self, of course, included. 

GrorGce. You are inistaken. ] 
never was more happy in my life 
why should it be ot 3s lL have 
vouth, health, and strength, and 
the love of two beings who are 
everything to me. 

Ricuarp. No, not everything— 
goodness forbid. I could name a 
third, if J liked. (Richard here 
introduces a little “‘hus.”’ which 
consists in whistling rather dolefully, 
“Pd mourn the hopes that leave 
me, and half buried his heel in 
a clay bank, upon which he ts 
sul Hing. ) 

Grorce. (Trying to look offend- 
ed.) You doubt me, then? 

Ricuarp, (Wiping his boot.) My 
dear boy, I doubt no one; but if 1 
were to tell you that my good 
uncle thinks you are changed, what 
would you say. 

GrorGE. (colouring) Mr. Ro- 
berts ¥ 

Ricnarp. Aye, Mr. Roberts. | 

GEORGE. Why, that he too 1s 
mistaken. 

Ricuarp. ‘pon my life, I’m glad 
to hear it. Now 1'll let you into 
a secret, my friend. Mr. Roberts 
meditates a trip to the Continent, 
very shortly. 

GEORGE (carelessly.) Indeed! 

Ricrarp. Yes, and, as he pur- 
poses being absent for some time, 
old Loader is to take the manage- 
ment of the concern, with the un- 
derstanding that himself and his 
daughters occupy the house, to see 
that ev erything goes on right. 

Grorce. I’m el: id of that. 

Ricnarp. Yes, | thought you'd 
be. You'll all be as happy and 
comfortable together as Darby and 

Joan. ‘lhe daughters shall play 

for you of an evening, and the 

father shall pray for you after- 
wards. Ha! ha! ha! 
Groner. I don’t like jesting 

With religion. Mr. Graham. 

Ricuarp. Oh, I’m awild fellow, 
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and mean no harm. You, or they, 
will make me all right by-and-bye, 
are Say. 
, psi Is Mr. Roberts unwell, 
n? 
yn Not he; he’s as well 
as ever he was in his life, and that’s 
saying a good deal. No, my highly 
imaginative young friend, he is not 
ill, but Miss Roberts is, and has 
been for many months, though 
latterly she seemed much improved; 
and so they’re going to try what 
a warmer climate will do for her, 
if, indeed, she’ll consent to leave 
London, which, I own, seems by 
no means probable. 

Grorek. And you recommended 
this, I suppose ? 

Ricuarp. Recommended what ? 

GrorGk. Miss Roberts going 
abroad. 

Ricwarp. (Laughing.) Faith, not 
I! IfLhad my will, she’d remain 
where she is. She’s too good to 
parlez vous with those cursed 
Frenchmen. Better stay at home, 
and marry some honest English- 
man—yourself, for instanee. (Wore 
“bus,” which consists in hitting 
George on the shoulder, and winking 
at him knowingly.) 

GEORGE. (confused/y.) Or you, 
or Mr. Dorricks. 

Ricwarp, Oh, confound Dor- 
ricks—he’s not worth mentioning! 
But, seriously speaking, the poor 
girl’s health is really alarming; and 
Roberts, who loves her better than 
he loves his life, is so befooled and 
blinded, that he cannot, or will not, 
see the cause. Now, I’m not very 
skilful in such matters, but still, I 
don't think I hit very wide of the 
mark when I say that she has lost 
her heart to some one, though who 
that some one is it would puzzle 
me sadly to guess. Itmay be-you, 
for all I know. 

GrorGE. (High/y indignant.) Mr. 
Graham, why do you speak so to 
me ? 

Ricuarp. Pooh, nonsense !—its 
only my way—mere manner—no- 
thing under the surface, like this 
Dorricks—will drop it some day— 
sooner the better perhaps. By 
Jove, there’s little Rivers, the 
attorney ! 
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George. What, that withered 
little man, limping into the cigar- 
shop ? 

Ricnarp. The same. He never 
smokes, but goes in there every 
evening, to beg a pinch of snuff, 
and pick up the scandal of the day. 
That fellow will never die, or, 
should he chance to do so, Phcenix- 
like, alive Rivers will rise out of 
the ashes of the dead one. 

GeEorGE. Is he rich? 

Ricuarp. Oh frightfully! a mil- 
lionaire, they say. Shocking old 
sinner. Wouldn't give a sixpence 
to save St. Paul’s from contlagra- 
tion, and has sent more men to thie 
devil in a hurry than half the Jews 
and money lenders put together. 
He goes to church on Sundays, 
weeps pious tears at the sermons, 
and tries to cheat the parson who 
preaches there, on Monday, if he 
chance to meet him. 

GrorGk. Is he married ? 

Ricwarp. He was—has one 
daughter, loveliness itself, I’m told, 
but living in some confounded 
prison of aplace near Clapham, 
with walls as high as the monument, 
and as thick as a Dutechman’s skull. 
Gad, George, there’s a chance for 
you! Romeo on Jove’s something 
or another, waiting to carry off 
Juliet inthe garden. But tell me, 
what are your prospects at my 
uncle's ? 

Georerk. Judging by the past, 
I should say fair. 

Ricwarp. I should say so too. 
Will you be angry if I be plain with 
you? 

Gror@r. Certainly not. 

Ricuarp. Your prospects are 
even better than you imagine ; but 
there is one in London, who, by his 
raahness and imprudence, may un- 
wittingly destroy them all. 

GreorGe. Whois that one? 

Ricuarp. Do you not know? 

GeorGcE. No. 

ticHaRv. Nor suspect ? 

GEORGE. Nor suspect. 

Ricuarp. Will you see me to- 
niorrow evening ? 

GrorGE. Willingly. 

Ricuarp. Let it be at eight, 
then, on Ludgate Hill, opposite 
Benson’s, and I will show you some- 
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thing and some one. Good-bye! 

Here's Jack Nelson, and I’ve some- 

thing to say to him. Ah, Jack, 

how are vou 2—( Zit Ricwarp with 

Jack, 8. U. E., whistling * My love 

is like the red. red rose.” GEORGE 

stands transfixed for a moment, 
looking afte ry his friend, and then 
hurries off, bs BW. Be 

CHAPTER XI. 

IN WHICH RICHARD GRAHAM SHOWS 
ME MY STEPFATHER, PHILIP 
MARSTON. 

Wit eight o'clock never come 

Clocks and watches conspireagainst 

me. and time itself seems to stand 

still. Tick, tick, tick, and with un- 
exampled gravity the pendulum 
describes curved lines innumerable, 
but without any influence that | 
ean see upon the hands, and I look 
and look until it (the pendulum) 
seems a tongue wagging itself at me 
in derision. Were la rich man, | 
should demolish that same clock, 
tongue and all, and commission 
that very Mr. Benson— whose name 
had travelled a little beyond Can- 
non Street, and of whose shop door 

[was that evening to make so un- 

warrantable a use—to supply its 

place forthwith. But [| am not. 
so there it remains, detested, but 
unpunished. 

The house (1 mean the Cannon 
Street hi use) 1s closed, but in de- 
hance of the clocks; and daylight 
seems to tade from out the sky. 
[tis but half-past six. sothe guilty, 
erring, St Paul's says, and ninety 
minutes of mortal agony are still in 
store for me. | wander up and 
down the Hill, until my presence, 
too-oft repeated, attracts the notice 
of a rather undersized “ Bobby,” 
and I am peremptorily ordered to 
“move on. ~ I desire to know (I 
hardly know why) the precise 
amount of diseretionary power 
vested in that individual, and by 
What authority he thus interferes 
W ith the liberty of the subject. In 
order to afford me the fullest infor- 
mation on the point, I am seized 
by the collar, dragged to thestation, 
and all but locked up tor the night. 
An abject apology, however, a 


< 


handsome tribute to the ability, ip- 
genuity,and courtesy of theinsulted 
oflicer, and I am released with a 
caution, and that caution is not lost. 
Have I ever, since that memorable 
evening, now twenty years ago, 
ventured to dispute a policeman’s 
right to deal with the persons and 
propertiesof Her Majesty’s subjects 
in any way that might seem best 
unto himself? Did I ever hazard a 
remonstrance when that worthy 
chose to try the strength of his 
truncheon, upon some drunken, 
unresisting wretch’s head, or 
draggedthrough the mire a hungry, 
helpless woman?’ Never !—empha- 
tically! never! The man with 
the injured head might com- 
plain, and the hungry woman 
express a desire to walk, I, priest 
and Levite-lixe, “ passed by on thie 
other side,” and left them to their 
fate. 

But, after all, eight o'clock, like 
the dinner hour of ** Trotty Veck,” 
did come, and a few minutes after 
Richard Graham made his appear- 
anee. 

We walked side by side, and | 
fancied that he could hear my heart 
beat against my ribs. 

“ Letus leave this thoroughfare.” 
he said, “for our way lies west- 
wards.” We did so, and having 
turned up Farringdon Street, and 
to the left, walked for a quarter of 
an hour through byways and alleys, 
till at length we arrived at a small, 
neat, quiet street containing about 
twenty houses, withthe doors paint- 
ed a dark green, and their brass 
knockers shining like burnished 
gold. Two or three of these houses 
had their blinds drawn closely 
down, and at one of them Graham 
stopped and knocked. After 2 
shght delay, the door was opened 
by a grey-headed, serious-looking 
man of about sixty, dressed in a 
dark livery, and having a white 
handkerchief in his hand. He 
bowed gravely as we passed him, 
and Graham, leading the way up 
the staircase, and stopping at 2 
room on the first landing, pushed 

open the door, and walked in. 

The room was small, and in 
keeping with the house, but com- 
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fortably, if not luxuriously fur- 
nished. There were chairs covered 
with dark green leather, two 
lounges to match, a handsome, 
erimson-clothed table, a side-board, 
afew choice pictures, and a splendid 
mirror. There was no overcrowd- 
ing, or over-furnishing ; everything 
was in the greatest harmony, and 
the best possible taste. 

“T have brought you here,” said 
Graham. throwing himself upon a 
sofa, ‘to see one who, if he do not 
quickly leave this country, may 
(unwittingly, I believe) destroy all 
your future prospects in life. My 
uncle is a strange man, andif he 
once knew that this person was a 
connection of yours, you would not 
oceupy your present position for 
half-an-hour.”’ 

“To whom do you allude?” I 
asked, in great anxiety. 

“Why, to your stepfather, of 
course, Philip Marston.” 

“My stepfather!’ I repeated. 
* How do youknow him? I thought 
that by this time he was far away, 
and that he had already began a 
life of reetitude, and thus atoned, 
in some measure, for his past 
offences.” 

“Come this way, then, and 


judge.” 


He rose and erossed the room, 
touched with a single finger what 
appeared to me a medallion of 
Marie Antoinette hanging against 
the wall, but which, flying back 
noiselessly, disclosed a small round 
window of about the diameter of a 
crown piece, and shining like silver 
in the beams of the setting sun. 
‘‘ Look,” said he, extending one 
hand, and placing the other firmly 
upon my shoulder, “look and satisfy 
yourself.” 

_ He pushed me to the glass, and 
In an instant the scene changed. 

A splendid saloon, gorgeously 
furnished with chairs, sofas, otto- 
mans, sideboards, pictures, and full 
length, blazing mirrors. Lights, 
suspended from the ceiling, threw 
their glare upon the faces of men 
of all ages, from the fair-haired 
beardless youth of twenty to the 
hoary head of eighty. Some were 
laughing, with their hands thrust 
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lightly into their pockets, or nod- 
ding familiarly to their companions: 
others pouring recklessly down 


their throats glass after glass of 


some intoxicating fluid, and then 
mingling witha crowd of fellow-men. 
Others, again, pale and trembling, 
every muscle of their ghastly faces 
twitching and quivering as they 
stood round tables, holding eues and 
dice-boxes in their hands; while 
others still lounged upon sofas, as 
ealm and unmoved as the great 
pictures of some of the ‘old 
masters,” which looked down upon 
them from their heights above. 
Piles of notes and heaps of gold 
lay strewn in all directions, but 
each under tle eye of its respective 
owner. Inferior men glided noise- 
lessly about, bowing, smiling, hand- 
ing refreshments when required, 
and then dropping quietly into their 
appointed places. 

[ could not stir—my worst fears 
were realised—I was ina “* gaming 
louse’ —the men were gamblers ; 
many, doubtless, with broken- 
hearted wives and starving chil- 
dren; and oh, horror of horrors! 
high above the highest in that ac- 
eursed throng rose the bloodless 
face and flashing eyes of Philip 
Marston. 

Aye, there he stood, separated 
from me by only a thin wall, almost 
as young, and fresh, and vigorous- 
looking as when on that dreary, 
starless night, I bearded him in the 
lonely streets of London. 

I tottered back, my senses for- 
sook me, and I sank, overpowered 
and helpless, into a chair. 

When I again looked round, the 
scene had changed, and Graham 
was lying upon the sofa, and Maric 
Antoinette smiling at me from out 
the medallion as before. 

‘Come, George, rouse yourself, 
are the first words that I hear. 

I start as if from a dream. 

‘You are surprised,” and Gra- 
ham came towards me. 

“ Surprised!” I exclaimed; * I 
am horrified! Take me from this 
place, I dare not stay longer in it. 
Oh, that man 
* What man?” 

“What man? Why Mar——’’ 
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«“ Pshaw!” said Graham, care- 
lessly : “ there is no Marston here, 
he gave up that name long ago. 
He is now plain Mr. Neville, tra- 
yeller for a * Light Wine Com- 
pany. Twelve months ago he 
was Symond Faulkner, a cigar 1m- 
. Two years ago he was 


But tell 


porter. 
something else. 

“Oh, this is terrible! 
me, do you know him?” 

“Do I know myself? Alas, too 
well! George, until the last six 
months, I was just such another as 
Marston, but since I have gone 
among these Loaders, I have be- 
eome a new man, and avoided the 
diee-box as | would the d—1 him- 
self. It’s extraordinary all the good 
contact with such people does one.” 

*T thought he was in Paris,” 
said I, after a pause. ‘I know he 
intended going there SLX or eight 
months ago.” 

«* Well, and he did go, and made 
a pretty mess of it, too; got into 
some confounded scrape there, and 
quitted it soon after. I believe he 
fought some Englishman, and got 
4a bullet in his chest. How the 
deuce the fellow managed to get 
over it so soon is more than I can 
tell. Now, my advice to you, and 
[give it in pure friendship, is, to 
try and induce him to leave the 
country. 

“Alas!” IT replied, “I have but 
little influence with the man. He 
would not listen to me.”’ 

“He is often to be found at a 
low tavern near the City theatre, 
called ‘* The Shorediteh,” W here, 
probably, you might, some time or 
another, get an opportunity of 
speaking to him; here it would be 
dangerous.” 

‘** But how did you know that he 
liad been my mother’s husband *” 

™ Simply because he told me so 
himself.” 

* Marston >" 

‘*Aye, Marston himself. One 
ight, in confidence, he gave me his 
ustory, whom he married, where 
and how his wife died, the names 
of her son and daughter, one of 
whom he thought was dead, and 
the other clerk to a merchant 
somewhere in the City. Putting 
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all these together, I had but little 
difficulty in arriving at the conely- 
sion that his George Allen and my 
George Allen were one and the 
same person, and that Philip Mars. 
ton, alias Neville, alias Faulkner, 
was his stepfather.” 

Y groaned aloud. 

‘Qh! confound it!” exclaimed 
Graham, jumping up. “I’m sorry 
[ told you anything about it, but 
if it were not that I thought it 
would serve you, hang the bit of 
me would have done it.” 

There was another pause, which 
I broke by inquiring (though there 
was no necessity for my doing so) 
if we were really in a gambling 
house. 

“Of the very worst kind,” he 
replied ; **but here we are quite 
safe, and tree from observation. 
You may remark that in this room 
you cannot hear the sound of a 
human voice, and yet I know that 
even now, whilst I speak, there are 
titty men within a few yards of 
us shouting and swearing, to the 
serious injury of both their lungs 
and their morals. You will say, 
perhaps, this is contrary to the 
‘laws of acoustics.’ Not atall. I 
will explain it in a word.” 

t begged that he would not trou- 
ble himself to do so, and expressed 
a wish to leave the house without 
further delay. 

* With all my heart,” said he, 
with alacrity, and we soon found 
ourselves in the street. 

The night was a lovely one, but 
a little dark, and thick clouds were 
driving through the sky, apparently 
at arapid pace. We sauntered up 
the Strand, and as fur as Somerset 
House, without sneaking a word. 
Here a great crowd had collected 
round a drunken costermonger, 
who was suecessfully defying the 
united efforts of three policemen. 
a tinker, and a bookbinder, to 
remove him to Bow Street. We 
cleared ourselves of the crowd 
With some ditiieulty, but only to 
knock against a tall, muffled figure. 
just emerging trom Fleet Street. 
Lhe man (for the muffled figure 
Was that of a man) turned sharply 
round, dropped the collar of his 
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coat, disclosing, as he did so, the 
huge, inexpressive face of Simon 
Jackson. 

“ Jackson!’ exclaimed Graham, 
starting, and looking a little sur- 
prised, “* Jackson, is that your” — 

“Yes, Master Richard,” said 
the rascal, quietly transferring his 
overcoat from his shoulders to his 
arm as he spoke. “I am going as 
far as Westminster, to see an old 
friend, who sails for Quebee in a 
day or two; and, you know, we 
shouldn't forget old friends.” 

“Certainly not. But why are 
you muffled upin that extraordinary 
manner? You look more like a 
man bent upon some deed of dark- 
ness, than a quiet, well-conducted, 
though not over rational mortal, as 
I believe you to be.” 

“ Therheumaties, Master Richard 
—the rheumatics—I’m getting an 
awful martyr to them. George 
(I should say Mr. Allen now, I 
suppose) knows all about it.”’ 

“Yes,” said I, smiling; “ poor 
Simon suffers a great deal, now 
2nd then.” 


ToL. 
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“Why, Jackson, you never told 
me this before.” 

“T didn’t like to trouble you, 
Mr. Graham; you have trouble 
enough upon your hands, I’m sure, 
without thinking of me,” whined 
my old bedfellow. 

‘“T must get the doctor to call 
upon you, Simon, and see what can 
be done; I’m sure you want a 
little rest, and a holiday just now, 
wouldn't be entirely out of place. 

The fellow’s eye dies, “Oh, 
thank you, Master Richard, its 
really too good of you to think 
of me—you, who have so much 
to think of. But I'll not keep 
you standing in the street, and 
so good bye, gentlemen both.” 

He was gone among the crowd 
in a second of time, his tall, spec- 
tral form throwing its darkened 
shadow along the path, and guiding 
our eyes to him as he struggled 
onward. 

‘* He is an odd fellow, is he not ?”’ 
I whispered to Graham. 

“ He is a rogue!” was the quick 
response; and the remainder of 
our walk was pursued in silence. 
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THE LOVE 


“ Who loves not 
These fairy people of the leafy woods? 
Chillrea of storm and san! climbers of 
Fie mountain’s side! or loiterers on the banks 
Of the young rivulet! The love of flowers 
Is an inherent passion in the heart 
it never dies.” 


“ Nature,” by B. B. WALE. 


> 


Of man; 


“Our human souls 
Cling to the grass and water brooks.” 
ATHANASE. 

Tar sentiments of the human 
heart are instinctive ; they are not 
the result of observation, study, or 
education; they are born with us, 
and are continually struggling to 
break forth, and tling their fulgid 
light upon the outer world, like 
spring sunshine, when clouds begin 
to break. Thus it is, that the 
noblest and most elevating sym- 
pathies and aspirations of the soul 
are unteachable, not to be im- 
parted. ‘They ean never be infused 
from within, till they are awakened 
by thekindredsympathies of beauty 
and moral worth. Every man’s 
heart is a well of noble sympathies, 
and a fountain of the purest 
affections ; although many, for- 
sooth, get so encased with inerus- 
tations of worldliness, that their 
lives become sordid catalogues of 
apathy and distrust. The love of 
flowers is one of the most universal 
sentiments of the heart. In child- 
hood, we ream through lanes and 
fields, and amid the leafy garniture 
of woods, to hold communion with 
their lovely forms, and to listen to 
their silent language of perfume, 
till our eyes fill with strange tears 
of pleasuntness. And as we grow 
into the stern ranks of manhood. 
and mingle in the busy marts of 
the world, the heart still cherishes 
. love for flowers; and when the 
pring sunshine falls upon our 
path, sweet memories come over 
the spirit, and the heart seems to 
gush with melodies of its own, 
babbling wild and disjointed musie, 
ike the rippling of a summer brook, 
or the tones of an JEolian harp, 
when summer winds play soft and 
low. And even in hoary age, when 
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time has ploughed deep furrows in 
our brow, and the snows of life’s 
winter lie upon our heads, this 
passion dies not. The eye, which 
was dim and lustreless, kindles 
with new light; and the step, 
which was feeble and tottering, 
becomes firm and steadfast, when 
nature sheds her sweet influences 
around us, in the azure beauty of 
the sky, the fragrant breath of the 
fields, the anthems of the birds, 
and the unnumbered flowers which 
mantle the earth with loveliness. 

Nature is the embodiment of the 
Divine mind, the incarnate rendered 
manifest; and every passion and 
sentiment of the human soul has 
its analogue in the green world 
which exists around us. Flowers 
embody the spirituality of all 
nature; their forms and hues are 
types of all moral beauty, and 
purity of sentiment; and they are 
symbolical of the highest truths of 
human nature. 

The love of flowers is, then, but 
a2 manifestation of the upward 
tendencies of the soul, its aspira- 
tions for the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. Such a love will 
grow in spite of all untoward 
influences, making holy and pure 
the bosom wherein it resides, and 
giving joys, from which the rude 
clamour of the world is quite 
estranged, and which sparkle along 
the pathway of life, like blossoms 
in the asphodel meadows of Apollo. 

Flowers are friends that change 
not. In youth, they greet us with 
their sunny smiles; in age, they 
speak to us of boyhood, and lead 
us back to the scenes made dear by 
recollections of home: year after 
year, as we hasten onward to com- 
plete the eyele of our being, they 
still abide with us, and offer solace 
to our aching hearts. And when 
sickness and sorrow have broken 
down the spirit, and we lie down 
to rest, with the red earth for 4 
pillow, the flowers come in joyfu 
troops to guard our _resting-place 
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from rash footsteps and unhallowed 
‘atrusions. And then the green 
vrass, and clover, and sweet herbs 
~_made fragrant by the soft dews 
and early glances of the sun— 
sanctify the airwhich sweeps above 
our graves ; and all day long the 
crasses wave in the wind, and the 
dowers sing sweet dirges over the 
sreen mounds which mark our 
resting-place; and at night, the 
sentinel stara come forth to keep 
wateh over us, and the flowers 
hecome sorrowful in the still si- 
lence, and gush with dewy tears. 
Every human heart is a well of 
pure feeling, aninexhaustible spring 
of deepest love; albeit its green 
ways and quiet avenues may be 
choked up with misanthropy and 
care: yet, within that silent cham- 
ber are locked up sympathies and 
aspirations of which an angel 
might be proud. Many and great 
are the struggles of our better life 
to tree itself from the shackles of 
custom, and to shake off the dust 
of chicanery and the world’s cold 
disdain. Oh! come with me, thou 
toilerin the dusty city ; shake off 
the cloud from thy brow; forget, 
for a while, the pence and shillings 
for which thou hast sold thy soul ; 
and I will lead thee under green 
forest trees, over soft mossy hil- 
locks, and beside cool running 
brooks, where the water flags play 
with each other, and look at their 
own merry faces in the glassy 
stream. Come to the thick brake, 
and lie down upon the grass till 
thy soul swells within thee. Stay, 
the noonday heat will make the 
blackbird and the robin silent, and 
the brown forest will lie dreaming 
in noonday repose. Now, let thy 
soul swim out in a broad tide of 
love, let the tears flow into thine 
eyes, while gazing upon the fresh 
moss, and listening to the drowsy 
hummings of the air. Doth thy 
heart heave and throe with emo- 
ions of thankfulness to God, for 
making the earth so fair, so re- 
dolent of beauty, in its garniture 
of flowers? and for having scat- 
tered these silent teachers up and 
down the world as orators of per- 
‘ume, and links of beauty, to bind 
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our souls to nature in all time, and 
wheresoever we may be? The soul 
must be fed ; we must have inspi- 
ration from stars, and sunbeams, 
and flowers; and not be always 
chewing corn. We must hear the 
voice of God in the elements, in 
the winds and the waves, the 
rattling of the thunder, and the 
howiing of the storm. We must 
see His face in every flower, and 
feel His breath in the odour of 
forest leaves and banks of wild 
thyme. Now, dost thou not long 
to be a child onee more, and to live 
out thy days in one frenzy of joy? 
Wouldst thou shrink from cold 
hearts, and disappointments, and 
regrets, and live for flowers only ? 
—to gather round the glowing 
visions of floral loveliness ; to fill 
the air with angei shapes and rain- 
bow hues; to breathe an atmos- 
phere of perfume like that which 
floats over the green pastures of 
Paradise; to feel the sense over- 
whelmed with droppings of rich 
music, as though angel lutes were 
tuning their anthems to the Omni- 
potent ; and, amid the grand sym- 
phonies of nature, to feel the soul 
hallowed and becalmed, as a soft 
wind playing at twilight over a 
summer sea ¥ 

Nature is the property of all. 
Flowers are the ministers of her 
commonwealth. They bloom for 
old and young, rich and poor; and 
toevery true heart become hallowed 
messengers from heaven! The 
great duty of flowers is to teach us 
to be always children, to be ever 
fresh, and budding into new 
beauty; for the poetry of our lives 
is all that canennoble us, and make 
earth an abode of peace and loveli- 
ness. It is in the morning of ex- 
istence that— 


* Hope looks out 
Into the dazzling sheen, and fondly talks _ 
Of summer, and Love comes, and all the air 
Rings with wild harmonies.” 


And shall we, because time has 
led us alittle further towards the 
tomb, become so engrossed with 
sordid pursuits as to shun the 
world of beauty, the creation of 
poetry, which exists around us in 
the living semblance of perpetual 
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youth? Oh! let the blood of the 
violet trickle in our veins. Let us 
mingle with the sweet children ot 
the woods, and hold communings 
with nature in her own peaceful 
solitudes. We will gaze on the 
forms and hues of flowers, and 
drink in their beauty until we are 
intoxicated with joy. We will 
listen with rapt delight to the 
curgling of gentle waters, and the 
waving of the leafy trees. We will 
live the poetry of existence, and 
choose the bird, the bee, the 
butterfly, and the flower, for our 
companions. We will lie in green 
meads where daisies grow, and 
hask us inthesunshine; lie by the 
streamlet’s brim, and plait rushes, 
and talk to our own images in the 
glassy waters; hide in flowery 
nooks and dingles, and murmur 
snatches of wild old songs, till we 
laugh ourselves into a very incan- 
tation of gladness; we'll build 
fairy palaces with a geometry of 
sunbeams, and climb upwards on 
our dreamy destiny till the universe 
hecomes our temple. Oh! what 
bosom but is scared and marked 
with traces of deep wounds, some 
freshiv bleeding, and never to be 
etlaced ¥ What head, but has been 
a burning furnace of suffering when 
laidupon the pillow of reflection 2 
What sonl, but has fretted and 
Worn within its gloomy prison in 
anguish and sorrow? And these 
sufferings come not upon us in the 
spring-time of life, but when we 
are biushing into summer; then 
the first disconsolating tempest 
arises, and a love unrequited, a 
friendship made false—will make 
havoc among the buds of hope, and 
our full-blown flowers of joy, 
withering, scattering, and destroy- 
ing all within its reach. Few are 
the hearts that are yet unscathed 
by the burning finger of affliction ! 
yet pine not, for a morbid regret 
for past pleasures is neither manly 
nor noble, and the Steadfastness of 
hope should be our joyful inhe- 
Titance. When disappointments 
~ * manne of grief sweep 
worn ted the ev ; 9 endirposden 

; ye, the heart comes 
back to beauty tor its solace. and 


finds in the forms and _ hues of 
flowers, consolation, comfort, and 
renewed hope; for they are symbols 
of infancy and innocence, and inlets 
to a new and beatified existence. 
The soul clings to beauty, but it 
needs a constant intercourse with 
nature to keep the love of beauty 
fresh and vigorous within us. How 
little do they, who rise when the 
sun is in the mid-heaven, and spend 
the precious hours in luxury and 
listlessness, know of the intense 
charms of which existence is ea- 
pable ; they have no care for the 
wide-stretching landscape, and the 
lone river side; they are strangers 
to the cheering influences which 
raise the heart to an excess of ex- 
hilaration, and give the firm foot- 
step an untiring energy and elasti- 
city; the odour of the wild cannot 
retresh their languid senses ; they 
cannot lie down upon the broad 
heath-land, with its wide sheets of 
purple blossoms glowing in the 
at and feel the heart expand 
with an excess of feeling far too 
deep for words ; the music of many 
voices they know not; the charms 
of poetry, and above all, of love— 
love, deep, passionate, and pure— 
they know nought about, and ex- 
istence to them is but a passive 
and passionless dream. We well 
remember an old man, we can call 
to memory his snowy locks, and 
trembling step, whose early days 
had been passed in the grassy 
glades of the New Forest, but 
whose fate, in later years, had 
been to linger on in_ penury 
between the bricks walls of this 
great city. In a narrow court, 
amid squalor and wretchedness, 
where the houses were too close for 
the sunlight ever to fall upon the 
ground, and where, on the brightest 
day in June, only a thin, wretched 
strip of blue appeared above, had 
this old man passed the latest years 
of his life; but he never forgot the 
haunts and recollections of his 
childhood—the old woods, the 
giant trees, and the flowersof dingle 
and dell; and when, in May, the 
little children wandered out trom 
their wretched homes, to breathe 
the pure air of heaven in the golden 
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meadows, his eyes would glisten 
with delight to accept their little 
vifts of buttercups and daisies, and 
many times have we seen him in an 
exultation of feeling, at the remem- 
brance of the scenes and associa- 
tions of his childhood, till he seemed 
choking with emotion, and suffused 
with silent tears. So deep in the 
heart is the love of flowers, that, 
once awakened, it becomes the 
well-spring of a renewed and beau- 
tiful existence. Let us then live 
ou flowers from the fields, and 
golden beams of the blue ether! 

~ It was the love of flowers which 
cave tone and vigour to the poets 
of old, and made their pages redo- 
lent with perfume and loveliness. 
The wisdom of Solomon was so 
much the greater that he loved 
flowers, and it is the same senti- 
ment which embalms the pages of 
Spenser, Chaucer, Clare, Carring- 
ton, Gilbert White, and Chatterton, 
and makes them teem with living 
beauty, and a lustre, like unclouded 
sunshine in the month of June. If 
the love of flowers was not inherent 
in our hearts, we should not feel 
the freshness and brilliancy of their 
descriptions of nature, sweeping 
over the spirit like a fragment of 
old music, or breathings from a 
blossom-scented valley. Now we 
can goaway to the silvery streams 
in company with old Izaak Walton, 
where the whirling currents play 
with the reeds and water flags, and 
the green willows bow tow to kiss 
the flowing stream; then we re- 
member the milkiaaid, and the 
draught of cow’s milk; the shelter 
under the honeysuckle hedge ; the 
fish fried in cowslips; the little 
sleeping room, smelling sweetly of 
lavender; and the flowers, which 
old Izaak thought too beautiful to 
be seen at any other times than 
holidays. The good old fellow 
delighted in his angle, and he 
learnt to love nature all the more, 
and although we regard angling as 
un unnecessary and wanton cruelty, 
in itself destitute of poetry, yet we 
love the old man, who in the in- 
hocence of his heart could sing— 

“Tin these flowery meads would be, 
ilese crystal streams should solace me; 
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To whose harmonious, babbling noise, 
1, with my angle, would rejoice.” 

If we could have walked with 
him onee or twice on his rambles, 
we would have taught him, by the 
simple lesson of a flower, that he 
could enjoy the pleasures of rippling 
brooks, and blue sunshine, while 
the finny creatures of the pools 
were left to sport away their lives 
in peace. Pleasant it is to wander 
forth, as did Solomon of old, “ into 
the fields, or to lodge in the villages, 
to see the fruits of the valley, and 
to go into the gardens and gather 
lilies ;’’ and to inhale the perfumes 
of the banks and fields. The people 
of Oriental climes have the love of 
nature more deeply infused into 
their hearts than those of cold and 
cloudy lands; there, nature lavishes 
her beauties with a tenfold pro- 
fusion and loveliness, and the blood 
flows more warmly in the veins, 
and the hearts of men beat with a 
warmer enthusiasm. The royal 
garden of an eastern prince 1s 
called the ‘‘Garden of God,” a 
name which is usually supposed to 
refer to the Garden of Eden, and a 
promise adapted to the love of 
nature and of virtue. To the faith- 
ful follower of the Prophet, the 
Koran promised greetings of * good 
tidings, gardens through which 
rivers flow, and ye shall remain 
therein for ever.” 

From the first dawning of the 
world, the love of flowers has 
grown within the heart of humanity, 
and, to woman, has been a life-like 
consolation, and a hope, steadfast 
and true. Our first mother, when 
breathing out her life in a long 
dream of joy in that happy garden, 
where flowers were ever budding 
and blooming around in innumera- 
ble forms of loveliness, and where 
tuneful choirs of the air, and 
delicious odours of myrtle bowers, 
stole upon the yielding senses till 
they were steeped in one deep 
agony of bliss; fresh and fair from 
the hands of God, as a gentle bud 
laved by the unsunned drops of 
silver dew, and with a soul, spotless 
and pure as the closing rose at 
eventide, or the starry cerulean 
which overhangs her perfumed 
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bowers after nightfall,—she com- 
muned with the forms of loveliness 
which lent their charms to beautify 
her happy home, and flowers, as 
visible symbols of purity and holi- 
ness, were endeared to her in deep 
and passionate love, and she 
breathed out her soul in harmony 
with their hallowed perfumes. But, 
oh! what pain and torture for her 
heart, when, as the requiting of her 
own sin, with the sole companion 
of her bosom, she was banished 
from that abode of peace, the fair- 
est home this earth has ever seen, 
to sojourn in the plains and valleys 
of an unknown world! Well might 
her sorrowing heart pour out its 
woe in tears and vain regrets— 
‘Must I then leave thee, Paradise * thus leave 

Thee, native soil! these happy walks and shades, 

fit haunts of Gods ' 

° , . v 


“O flowers. 
Chat never wil] in other climates grow: 
My early visitation, and my last — 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening buds. and gave ye names; 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tmbes, and water from the ambros‘al 
fount °” MILTON. 


Such a love is in every woman's 
heart, and if unchecked, would 
tend to the development of the 
highest social and domestie virtues, 
and would secure, by a natural and 
unyielding bond, a recognition of 
that ideal beauty, and personifi- 
cation of virtue, which is the per- 
manent basis of all social comfort, 
ind the Unity of the highest in- 

‘ividual and domestic relations. 

‘| he flowers ofthe ild have ever 

i greater hold upon the affections 
than the nurtured beauties of the 
rarde h or conservatory. Wild 
flowers forma chief part of the love 
of country, they are our associates 

uo eary lie, and recal, in after 

years, the scenes and recollections 

( our youth; they are the true 
philanthropists of nature, and their 

scherous ard smiling taces give us 
hindly greetingsandsw eetmemories 

i the first impulses of love and 

triendship; they bloom for all who 
are to seek them, and smile in the 
“ummers sun, and brave the win- 
ers sleet mght valiant, bonnily 
ind true. The poor mechanic may 
eave his dull bench when Sunday 
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comes, and breathe the fresh air on 
the green hills, and gather cowslips 
and daffodils to cheer him. and to 
teach him that although his frame 
may be begrimed and emaciated by 
the toil of weekly drudgery, yet he 
has within him a soul capable of 
feeling, and a spirit which can woo 
the inspiration of nature, and grow 
green again in the love of flowers. 
And why else were wild flowers sent 
if not to teach and soothe us by 
their «esthetic loveliness, no less 
than by their hues and odours, and 
the links of beauty which they 
throw around our hearts. ‘ What 
God has created, that call thou not 
useless,” and wherefore shall we 
become heedless of them, albeit 
that they neither feed our stomachs 
nor clothe our backs ; enough that 
they are beautiful, and that all 
beauty is the soul's special inherit- 
anee; the heart must have some- 
thing to love or it becomes desolate, 
and the wild flowers of the field are 
ministers from heaven to teach us 
love, and to kindle holy sympathies 
in our breasts— 
‘And such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in; and clearril!s 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
’Gainst the hot season—the mid forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms.” 
KEATS. 
Of all things sent from Heaven 
to minister to man’s happiness, 
flowers are the most gentle, con- 
fiding, and unresisting; he may 
crush them beneath his footstep, 
and their only murmurs are made 
in the sweet scent which they im- 
mediately emit ; they still smile in 
his face, and love him as tenderly 
as before : they may be plucked 
and scattered to the four winds oi 
heaven, but they bloom again im 
gladness and delight ; they may ve 
gathered by the soft white hand o! 
beauty, to gladden the eye which 
has never known a tear, and by the 
hard and iron hand of toiling m™- 
dustry, to perfume and beautily 4 
close and murky dwelling-place. 
For the holiness of Nature is lofty 
and pure, and to appropriate the 
noble gifts of the Creator is amore 
glorious purpose than to stem the 
tide of human love and sympathy 
by bitterness and cold disdain. 
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* It was the awakening of the sen- 
iment of love for flowers which 
brought back the prisoner of Fenes- 
trella to the acknowledgment of a 
God. Maddened by solitude, and 
exhausted by profligacy, and the 
unceasing anxieties of a troubled 
soul, he denied his Maker, and cast 
himgelf into the black and desolate 
regions of infidelity; but, while 
expiating, within the walls of a 
yrison, for the rash impetuosities 
of his youth, a little flower springs 
up between the chinks of the stones, 
and becomes to him a message of 
love and merey, while his soul is 
on the very threshold of moral des- 
pair. So, too, was the heart of the 
botanist, Douglas, cheered in his 
toilsome wanderings in America, 
when he met with a blooming prim- 


rose high up on the bald summit of 


a rocky mountain, where the clouds 
rolled in darkness, and mingled 
their dense whiteness with the 
giant masses of eternal snow. The 


explorers of a rocky mountain of 


the west were, in a like manner, 
comiorted, and reminded of the 
‘owery valleys and fertile plains 
which they had left far behind 
them, when, amid the desolate and 
barren hills, where not even a blade 
of grass was to be seen for miles, 
they saw a little bee, humming 
along as if in quest of flowers, and 
ina region many thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Who 
has forgotten the exultation of 
Vaillant, over a flower in the torrid 
wastes of Africa? or the affecting 
mention of the influence of a flower 
upon the mind of Mungo Park, in 
the time of suffering and despond- 
ency, in the heart of thesame savage 
country ? 

Schimmelpenninck* tells an anec- 
dote of the philosopher of Geneva, 
which illustrates ina pleasing man- 
ner the close bond of union between 
mind of the highest order and the 
simple beauties of nature. During 
the earliest and happiest years ot 
the life of Rousseau, he was one 
day walking with a beloved friend. 
[t was summer time, the evening 
was calm, quiet, and serene. The 


* “Theory of Beauty and Deformity,” 
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sun was setting in glory, and 
spreading his sheeted fires over the 
western sky, and upontheunrippled 
surface of the lake; making the 
still water transparent with a vivid 
and glowing light. The friends 
sat on a soft, mossy bank, enjoying 
the calm loveliness of the scene, 
and conversing upon the varied 
phases of human life, in the un- 
aliected sincerity of true friendship. 
At their feet was a bright tuft of 
the lovely Germander speedwell, 
covered with a profusion of brilliant 
blue blossoms. Rousseau’s friend 
pointed to the little flower, the 
veronica chamedrys, as wearing the 
same expression of cheerfulness 
and innoceney as the scene before 
them. Thirty years passed away ! 
Care-worn, persecuted, disappoint: 
ed, acquainted with poverty and 
erief, known to fame, buta stranger 
to peace, Rousseau again visited 
Geneva. On such a calm and 
lovely evening as, thirty years 
before, he had conversed with the 
friend of his bosom, and had re- 
ecived a teaching from the simple 
beauty of a flower, he again was 
seated on the selfsame spot. The 
scene was thesame. The sun went 
down in golden majesty as before ; 
the birds sung as cheedfully in the 
soft light of eventide ; the crimson 
clouds floated solemnly in the 
western sky; and the waters of the 
lake were skimmed by glittering 
boats as heretofore. But the house 
wherein the first feelings of love 
and friendship, and the firstfruits 
of his genius had budded, was now 
levelled with the ground. His 
dearest friend was sleeping in the 
grave. The generation of villagers 
who had partaken the bounty of 
the same beneficent hand was 
passed away, and none remained 
to point out the green sod where 
that benefactor lay. He walked on 
pensively, the same bank, tufted 
with the same knot of bright-eyed 
speedwell, caught his eye. The 
memories of past years of trouble 
and sorrow came upon him; he 
heaved a sigh, and turned away, 
weeping bitterly. 
“The plant that bloomed along the shore, 
Where there in happier hours he strayed, 
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Still flourished gaily as before, 

In all its azure charms arrayed ; 
There still it shone in modest pride, 
While all Ais flowers of joy had died. 


« It seemed to say, ‘ Hadst thou, like me, 
Contented bloom’d within the bed 
That Nature’s hand had formed for thee, 
When first her dews were on thee shed, 

Then had thy blossoms never known 

The blasts that o’cr their buds have blown.”’ 

Some years ago the Running 
Horse Inn, at the town of Mickle- 
ham, was kept by a worthy rustic, 
whose love of nature made him 
more a hero than a boniface. tis 
house was much frequented by 
botanists, on account of the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery, and 
the frequency of choice specimens 
in the contiguous lanes and fields. 
One of the last acts of the honest 
vintner’s hfe was to call his daugh- 
ter to his pillow, and to say,— 
“ Mary, it is a fine morning; go 
and see if scilla verna is come in 
flower’ May the children inherit 
their father’s virtues! Then may 
botanists continue to find at this 
humble Inn, cleanliness, civility, 
and comfort; a trowel to dig up 
their plauts, and even a vasculum 
to secure them. 

It is because flowers are such 
lovely emblems of innocence, so 
like the merry face of childhood, 
that they have a large place in our 
best affections. They ever remind 
us of our days of boyhood and 
buoyancy ; when Nature, our fond 
mother, sat upon the hills, clapping 
her hands with joy, and giving us 
all the earth, with its landscapes 
and rocks, and hills and forests, 
tor our school and playground ; 
when the young soul was just fresh 
from its home in heaven, and not 
yet corrupted and defiled by a cold, 
callous, and calculating world: 
w hen quiet nooks enclosed us with 
their greenness, and we found eom- 
panions in the wild bee, and the 
morning breezes, and in every- 


thing which wore the impress of 


beauty, whether animate or inani- 
mate ; when all things were clothed 
With beauty, and were Worshipped 
With a veneration beyond utter. 
ance; when each leat and flower 
Was a palace of sweet sights and 
scents, and the bending boughs 
Were woven into fairy bowers of 
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enchantment, and touched us with 
heaven’s own glorious snnshine: 
when we picked up lessons of love 
and delight by river sides, by 
brooks, and hawthorn paths, in 
quiet glens and in green fields, and 
inhaled, from every passing breeze, 
health, intelligence, and joy ; when 
all things grew and expanded into 
broad and living hope, calm, lovely, 
promising, and serene, as a bright 
vision by a sick man’s couch. 
And then, too, the holy memories 
which they embalm in their folded 
buds and undewed chalices—memo- 
ries fraught with sorrow, but not 
less welcome to our hearts. Ten- 
der recollections, perchance of 
parents now sleeping in green re- 
pose in the ivied churchyard, 
though far divided from us by a 
gulf of worldly cares and sordid 
interests, no longer controlling our 
actions with a judicious watchful- 
ness and care, no longer checking 
us, as we are about to pluck the 
fatal weeds of folly, and to inhale 
the breath of the sinful blossoms 
which pleasure scatters in our 
path—beautiful and fragrant, but 
fraught with the bane of misery— 
luring us to tarry in voluptuous 
bowers, and steep our souls in sea- 
sual delights, where repentance and 
self-reproach, for precious time 
thus squandered and irrevocably 
lost, come upon us as a reward, 
and give, in return for excess of 
light, a maddening despair and 
blindness. 

“Oh, lovely flowers! the earth’s rich diadem, 

Emblems are ye of heaven, and heavenly joy, 
And starry brilliance in a world of gloou ; 


Peace, innocence, and guilcless infancy 
. ° ° so °F 
Claim sisterhood with you, and holy is the tie. 


And what so pure and worthy of 
our love as the sweet flowers 
which bloom along our pathway, 
ever seeking to find a place in our 
bosoms, and to blend, by associa- 
tion of ideas, the experiences with 
the pleasures of life; refreshing 
the worn mind with waters from 
the untainted fountain of pure feel- 
ing, which flows from the emerald 
meadows of childhood, and leading 
us from the world’s thorny and 
flowerless desert to a mirage ol 
green olives and living oases. 
How often, when disease has wasted 











the frame, and anxiety and suffer- 
ing have well-nigh done their work, 
the sutferer awaits calmiy the ap- 
proaching dissolution, and stands, 
pausing on the brink of another 
world in majestic hope and confi- 
dence—the joys, sorrows, and fears 
of life’s fevered dream all unheeded 
and banished from the memory— 
and the scenes and associations of 
childhood come flooding upon the 
memory in all their pristine fresh- 
ness and beauty! The soul, as it 
grows near to God, becomes more 
pure and holy; and the love of 
flowers breaks forth in a new and 
tenfold beauty, even when the body 
is ready for its rest, for flowers are 
antetypes of the angelic, and meet 
tokens of the world of beauty, which 
lies beyond the vestibule of the 
future life. 

It was the beloved and much- 
lamented L. E. L. who sung— 


“We like the mockery that flowers 
Exhibit on the mound 
Beneath which lie the happy hours 
Hearts dreamt but never found.” 


It was the gentle-hearted Keats 
—the pure soul— 

| “Who gre 
Like a pate flower by some sad maiden cherished, 
And fed with true-love tears, instead of dew—’’ 
who said, when on the couch of 
death, and before he passed into 
the skies like the dew-drop ex- 
haled from the loving bosom of a 
flower, that he “felt the daisies 
already growing over him.” And 
so, too, Carrington, who suffered 
tue disappointments and regrets of 
a weary and toilsome life, was 
compelled to say, that— 


_ _“ Songs may cease, 

Though earolled in the faithless Spring, and Hope 
May prove a flatterer, and Love may plume 

His wings for flight, and every flower that blows 
Be blasted by the tempest’s breath.” 

Mrs. Hemans believed that “the 
line passion for flowers is the ouly 
ene which long sickness leaves un- 
touched with its chilling influence. 
Viten, during weary illness of 
mine, have I looked upon new 
books with indifference, when, if a 
iriend has sent me a few flowers, 
my heart has leaped up to their 
dreamy hues and odours, with a 
™ 7 ? : 
sudden sense of renovated child- 
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hood, which seems to me one 
the mysteries of our being.”’ 

And what if there were no flowers? 
Why, then the creations of the 
poet, and the lovely visions of 
beauty and innocence which visit 
every pure mind would have but a 
vague, dreamy, and indelinite ex- 
istence, and would be destitute of 
the life and vigour which ever cha- 
racterises them, when associated 
and built up with the green things 
ofthe earth. They are such living 
types of loveliness and innocence, 
aud of all that is pleasing and 
graceful, that the poet would be 
bereft of his most beautiful images 
if they were to perish. We must 
cease tocompare young lips to blush- 
ingroses, and white brows to un- 
spotted lilies. We must cease 
to regard winning eyes as violets 
half hidden under broad leaves, but 
peeping out in the sunshine to 
laugh right merrily. The sweet 
voice of her we love would no 
longer be as a soft breeze, kissing 
its way through twined roses or 
hawthorns. We could no longer 
welcome the young soul into the 
world with tokens of flowers, or 
make the graves of the beloved 
holy and beautiful by green hil- 
locks and sprinklings of blossoms, 
and which are emblems to us of 
the eternal summer beyond tlhe 
grave, where, amid the starry 
fields of that world of beauty, 
{flowers bloom on for ever, and 
never, never fade! Oh, flowers! ye 
bring us lovely visions in the time 
of spring, and pleasant remem- 
brances of childhood’s scenes, and 
of sweet faces dear to us in youth, 
when the heart was filled with love 
and tender sympathies; ye people 
our dreams with forms of shadowy 
beauty, and embroideries of riches! 
hue; andtruly, without your lovely 
forms, this earth would be dark, 
desolate, and dead! 

The physical history of our world 
teaches us that flowers were created 
for spiritual, rather than material 
purposes. They were sent by God 
to give us constant revelations o! 
the beautiful, and to keep us in 
the perpetual presence of innocence 
and virtue. Geology tells us tha: 
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in those dim and distant eras of our 
world’s history, prior to the creation 
of man, the earth was peopled with 
inizhty monsters, and strange 
moving forms, and dense black 
forest jungles. Then the mammoth 
and the mastodon shook the old 
woods with their ponderous foot- 
steps. There were giant ferns 
waving their rich green fronds in 
the morning air, tall trees of every 
hue and shade, uplifting their heads 
proudly to the blue heaven. Brakes 
and brackens matted and inter- 
woven, and tenanted by the jackal, 
the shaggy bison, and the sabre- 
toothed tiger. There were deep 
forest fastnesses where the luxuriant 
trees locked themselves together 
overhead, and were clothed with 
foliage so thick and close that the 
sunligut never pierced through 
them; but a dim twilight shadow 
reigned about the massive boles 
and the ground below, where the 
fallen leaves were piled in thick 
masses, was at mid-day enveloped 
inthe g'oom of night. Yet, although 
there were birds of gorgeous plu- 
mage, and trees and shrubs in un- 
numbered forms of greatness and 
majesty, there were no lovely 
flowers! All the blossoms which 
erew in the subterranean forests of 
the then half-formed world were 
destitute of beauty, or like those of 
tens Or TNOSses, scarcely to be seen. 
And why so? Beeause  tlowers 
were to fulfil a mission of poesy 
and moral truth, and to till the 
soul of man with beauty ; but until 
he should come to inhabit a w orld 
Which was heneeforth to be his 
own, flowers were not needed. and 
hence did not exist. Then. when 
the fulness of time had come for 
him to take up his abode on the 
world which had just burst into 
new life, he was to wake, as it were, 
into an existence surfeited with 
loveliness; for “the Lord God 
planted a Garden eastward in Eden, 
and there He put the man to dress 
it and to keep it.” And so the 
Great Mover of the universe has 
bountifully given us these perfumed 
forms of loveliness, as teachers 


of love and faith, and to fill the 
heart with beauty and with joy. 
The spots where temples and 
altars have stood, and where 
throbbing hearts have bowed fer. 
vently at the shrines of God, be. 
come at last green mounds of crass 
and ivy, and wild daisies and tan- 
gled copses of roses and brambles: 
for Time, who hurls down the strong 
battlement and buries the con. 
secrated shrine in dust, eannot 
stop the blooming of the humble 
flower which grows upon the ruined 
keep, or between the crumbling 
stones of the fallen tower. Though 
he may dig the graves of nations, 
and hurl the proudest monument 
to ruin, yet, spring comes again to 
the spot made sacred by memories 
of the past, and scatters flowers in 
profusion as tokens of the su- 
premacy of nature. 

Then no longer, oh man! like 
Dido of old, make a fire for thine 
own immolation; look not so far 
through gloom and darkness for a 
shining Kden;: for flowers—em- 
blems of all love and charity—are 
blooming at thy very feet! Learn 
to live hke Plato, even in the con- 
templation of the rrrst Goop and 
the First Farr, ana to die like 
Petrarch, gazing on the glory of 
the sun! Then shall thy soul 
awaken to a life more beauteous 
and fair, toa land of glorious green 
pastures, glittering in glorious 
sheen, where the wrecks of autumn 
are unknown, where the chills of 
winter fall not, but where perpetual 
summer blooms, with its plenitude 
of odorous flowers, under the sus- 
taining breath of the Eternal. And 
as the spirit steps out into the 
splendours of this new life, it will 
be greeted by the unpausing hosan- 
nahs of glorified souls, swelling 
through the dim infinitude, upon, 
and upward; ever grand, vast, and 
orbicular ; it will catch glimpses ot 
the silvery rivers of Eden, shaded 
by ever-verdant trees, and fringed 
with flowers of eternal bloom, and 
will join its own melodies with the 
Zohan harpings of gentle seraphs 
ever, evermore ! 
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a’ Industrie and His Victim. 


‘‘Smatt I introduce you to that 
little busybody with the long red 
beard?” inquired Colonel Des- 
perate of Moss. “* No, you would 
rather not; you do not like his 
physiogonomy. Well, perhaps you 
may be deceived. Nevertheless he 
is an extraordinary character, and 
has supported himself, heaven only 
knows how, for the seven years he 
hassojourned here. “‘ Sevenyears,” 
interrupted Moss, ‘why I should 
have committed some dreadful act 
if that had beenmycase.” ‘“ Indeed 
you would not,” returned the 
Colonel, “ for, however despairing 
and cruel our lot, none can deprive 
us of that blessing to the afflicted 
—hope !” 

“But of that little man,” he 
continued: ‘before he entered 
these walls he was styled lieute- 
nant, but in what regiment or what 
army never was known. On his 
entrance here he got a step, as we 
say in the army, and was called 
Captain! No matter, he is up to 
every move upon the board, and 
from morning to night is constantly 
inditing letters ; and what is more, 
entirely employs a man to whom he 
has paid 15s. per week ever since 
he has been here, to carry out 
those letters and wait for replies! 
He is seldom without money, and 
iares sumptuously every day upon 
every delicacy of the season. He 
holds quite a devée in the yisiting- 
room, aud many respectable peop!e 
call to see him. He concocts 
Various schemes ; and it is astonish- 
ing that people are to be gulled by 
an individual in the doubtful posi- 
uon of a prisoner for debt. ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ he will tell you, ‘I was upon 
the staff of the Governor-General 
ot India, and I may say, without 
boasting, that I was looked upon 
as his right-hand man. Those 
were glorious days of double batta 


and rupees! In a few months I 


had not only acquired fame, but 
fortune, and [ might have married 
a rich Begum, only, you see, that 
would have been infra dig. Ah! 
me, the poor thing became seriously 
ill,and died because I could not 
fulfil the only wish of her heart: 


and had it not been for a little tiff 


between us, I should have come in 
for a fortune of ten Jacs of rupees! ’ 
Here somebody whistled. upon 
which the fiery little bantam wanted 
tovindicate his veracity and honour 
by a pugilistic encounter with a 
great brawny Yankee, who took 
this singular but well-known me- 
thod of doubting his detail. How- 
ever, | soon pacified him, but he 
declared that ‘no one but a brother 
officer, who was the very soul of 
honour, could have prevented him 
from inflicting immediate persona! 
chastisement on the delinquent.’ 
‘You must get a_ step-ladder 
first,’ said this Goliath, laughing. 
‘Whew!’ retorted our captain, 
‘** T spit upon you, as I would upon 
your d—d rascally country.’ 

“Tranquillity being restored, our 
captain became rather more com- 
municative than usual, and | soon 
learned that he had been part 
lessee of a suburban theatre, quack 
doetor; had invented an infallible 
specific for the prevention of bald- 
ness, a beautiful hair-dye; and 
possessed several recipes tor reme- 
dies which ought and would as- 
tonish the world. He saw a kind 
of Golconda looming in the distance, 
and eventually he would be enabled 
to assume, and he might say adorn, 
that position in life which was his 
own by privilege and right. In 
winding up he would say, ‘Sir, 
am an extraordinary man, and ol 
this the world shall be fully aware 
before I am much older.’ 

“ Of course,” said the colonel, 
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**T quite agreed with him, for he ts 
an extraordinary man." 

An unusual uproar was heard 
at this time, occasioned by an angry 
discussion as to the honesty of two 
individuals, neither of whom pos- 
sessed the most enviable characters. 
One of these men was a soi-disant 
Captain, ealled L-—, who said :— 
‘No doubt we are all honourable 
men till we are found out; as for 
mvself, | do not pretend to possess 
a commodity so easily assumed but 
so diflicult to maintain. I acknow- 
ledge myself to be an adventurer, 
which L suppose you know is the 
centeel name for swindler; now if 
that be the cognomen, I should be 
glad to know how many in this very 
respectable assembly would go un- 
seathed?” Upon hearing this broad 
allusion, several persons rose from 
their seats in a towering passion ; 
vowing vociferously that such lan- 
guage was an insult to the whole 
community of knights, and a dis- 
erace to the man who uttered so 
great a calumny. Captain L—— 
heeded not this outburst of indigna- 
tion, but proceeded to say, ‘* Oh, 
you may clamour—you may rail, 
but you shall not put me down. I 
know you wellenough to be able to 
denounce your assumed honesty 
and respectability. As for myself, 
L will tell you in plain terms, that 
lL never intended to pay one fraction 
toany one who had the weakness 
to trust me! People must live, 
and if | have neither calling nor 
industry to obtain my own living, 
why, 1 levy contributions upon 
those who are ina more fortunate 
position. No doubt it isa misfor- 
tune, and a very great misfortune, 
too, that a fellow’s respectable 
governor did not make him a shoe- 
imaker or a tailor, but as my pro- 
yenitor seems to have forgotten 
his duty to his son, why that son is 
cast upon his own resources, and 
must carve outa living for himself. 
Chat is precisely my case; theretore 
L hold that Iam moresinnedagainst 
than sinning.” Here a stentorian 
voice exclaimed, ** How about the 
pony, and the cheque upon vour 
bankers? ‘Thank you for re. 
juinding me of that very commend. 





able and clever move of mine.” 
retorted Captain L » With the 
most perfect coolness; “but jt 
comes with a very bad grace from a 
bankrupt convicted—you don’t like 
that word, don’t you? never mind 
—I repeat, convicted of having de. 
frauded his creditors, for which 
he is now undergoing only twelve 
months’ imprisonment in this place. 
You wish to hear something 
about a pony and a cheque, given 
by me upon my bankers. I will 
enlighten your very verdant imagi- 
nations upon that very clever coup, 
as the French say. It is well 
known that every true gentleman 
ought to have a vehicle of some 
kind or other; in this instance J 
preferred a pony, from the positive 
fact that it belonged to another 
gentleman who had no further use 
for him, while I stood greatly in 
need of—not the pony certainly, 
but of some of the ochre, sugar, or 
whatever other name you may 
choose to apply to our circulating 
medium. Well, I bought that 
pony, and paid for it by cheque, as 
many other gentleman might do 
under similar circumstances ; and it 
was unfortunate, I admit, that 
there were not funds sufficient to 
meet that imposing document. I 
must say it was ungrateful, very, 
to coop me up in another place ; be- 
cause, did not I save him the keep 
of the animal? And his groom's 
conduct in giving evidence against 
me only showed, that however 
liberal you may be to those under- 
lings (and I gave him five shillings 
for his trouble), they turn upoa 
their benefactors and friends, on 
the first opportunity that presents 
itself. Well, gents, no doubt you 
will be glad to hear that I was ac- 
quitted —remember,” he repeated, 
slowly andemphatically,*‘ acquitted, 
and you must also be good enough 
to remember the concluding re- 
marks of my counsel on that occa- 
sion. In addressing the presiding 
judge he said, triumphantly —* My 
Lord, my respectable’-—mind, he 
said, ‘respectable client, had ample 
funds to discharge this miserable 
sum of £18.’ Upon repeating this 
he became almost, convulsed with 
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‘ronical laughter, in which they all 
‘oined. He concluded by saying, 
* What a fortunate thing it is that 
counsel are not sworn before 
pleading ; for if they were, there 
would be no end of prosecutions 
for perjury, and perhaps the pillory 
would be reinstated in all its glory.’ 
One of the barristers present re- 
marked that some people were very 
artial to riding in broughams. 
“Ah, returned Captain L—, 
‘my fat friend yonder attempts to 
be facetious. I remember when he 
was obliged to ride in that very 
brougham, to which he alludes— 
yes, and what is more, he may re- 
member how we enjoyed the din- 


ner and champagne we partook of 
at Verey’s, upon the strength of 


driving up in the brougham; and 
how dexterously I extricated both 
by the presentation of my card 
alone; therefore, you can imagine 
nothing more striking than an 
aristocratic appearance and man- 
ner. We had not sixpence between 
us, and our coachman was obliged 
to fork out his dirty canvas bag, to 
pay the toll. However, this is 
another of those distressing cases, 
where misplaced confidence in a 
supposed friend may turn the milk 
of human kindness into prussic 
acid. My obese friend forgets, 
f am sorry to find, the many little 
interesting rencor.tres we have had 
with the police, in escaping the 
trammels of the law, until we were 
in a position to square the matters 
which might have been peculiarly 
disagreeable, under such circum- 
stances, to both of us; and I take 
it to be the cruellest cut of all, 
When your most intimate and 
bosom friend denounces your in- 
dustrious endeavours, and gives 
them harsh and disagreeable names. 
I could fairly weep at the ingrati- 
iude of the world; but my friend, 
who partook of the spoil of the 
Philistines, and the contributions 
of the confiding, ought to have 
been the last man to hurl a dart at 
the fallen fortunes of his com- 
panion. Great Cesar fell at the 
base of Pompey’s pillar. I, like 
him, must fall before a second 
Falstaff! For shame, my friend; 
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go, get thee hence, assume an air 
of gratitude, if you possess it not.”’ 

Lhis allusion to the bulky ap- 
pearance of the barrister, who was 
of a prodigous size, and the charges 
brought against him, caused the 
ire of that gentleman to rise into 
such a state of irritability as to call 
forth the merriment of the behold- 
ers. He could not give utterance to 
a syliable, but looked the very per- 
sonification of a fiend. Shaking 
his fists in the air, he said at length, 
“I assure you, gentlemen, that 
every word this man has spoken 
proceeds from the fertility of his 
imaginative powers. The whole is 
one of those hallucinations fre- 
quently assumed, and pleaded as 
excuse for dishonourable, dishonest 
actions. I assure you, upon thie 
honour of a man and a gentleman, 
that | never saw that individual 
(pointing to Captain L.) in my life, 
until I had the misfortune to make 
his acquaintance within these walls. 
I never rode in a brougham with 
him—TI never dined at Verey’s, and 
1 know no more of his proceedings, 
except from newspaper reports, 
than anyone here present. The 
whole is a monstrous fiction—a 
perversion of truth—a downright 
damned lie!” 

All this time Captain L ap- 
peared to be suffering the most 
acute mental affliction, only now 
and then ejaculating “Oh! the 
world, the base ingratitude of this 
wicked world!” 

The fat barrister, breaking from 
his friends, who endeavoured to 
restrain his passion, ran up to the 
captain and shaking his fist in his 
face, vowed that if he did not im- 
mediately and unequivocally retract 
every syllable he had spoken, 
the barrister, would break every 
bone in his skin. 

With the most perfect noncha- 
lance Captain L stood his 
ground manfully, requesting his 
* dear friend” to abstain from all 
assaults and batteries. “If,” he 
said, “ my friend, for I must apply 
that endearing name to him, not- 
withstanding his cruel abandon- 
ment of me—if he will be calm, 
use the language of a gentleman, 
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and listen, I will eonvinee him 
that it is he, and not I, who 
labours under delusive ideas. I 
am a man who never forgets his 
friend, in weal or woe. I can have 
no object in stating what I have 
done but to convict my friend of 
base ingratitude, and [ think it will 
be but prudent to consult the 
medical attendant of this place 
upon the state of our poor friend's 
mind. The necessity will grieve 
me sorely; but, if I loved my friend 
less than Ido, his symptoms might 
have passed unheeded by me, 
but—” and he looked at the bar- 
rister with the most compassionate 
tenderness,—" but as Ido love him 
more than tongue can tell, for his 
own sake, I must and will have 
medical advice !” 

A roar of laughter followed the 
delivery of this address ; increased 
by the writhing and contortions of 
the barristers frame. Large drops 
of sweat stood upon his forehead, 
and many were afraid his passion 
would induce a fit of apoplexy. He 
vehemently declared that he could 
not, nor would not, lay under 
such infernal insinuations emanat- 
ing from one of the most artful 
scoundrels under the sun. The 
whole was an abominable fiction, 
from beginning to end. 

At this juncture a mediator arose 
in the person of the steward, who 
loudly proclaimed against such 
insinuations, and declared that 
the delinquent ought to meet the 
reprobation of every honest man. 

Upon this observation, Captain 
L—— very coolly inquired where 
could be found the honest men 
alluded to by the last speaker; for 
it was palpably Fenn: 9 that he 
should be included in such a cate- 
yory, for certain reasons, patent to 
all the world, and caretully regis- 
tered in the archives of a certain 
criminal court, wherein might be 
found certain allegations touching 
some stray tea-warrants which un- 
accountably came into possession 
of that respectable individual, the 
steward. 

Another tornado burst over the 
head of the devoted Captain L—— 
vut he heeded it not, 


’ 


and con- 







tinued eating strawberries an 
smoking his cigar at intervals; 
occasionally answering or rebutting 
the calumnious shafts hurled at 
him from all sides. His impertur. 
bable indifference sorely perplexed 
his enemies, who found it a work 
of great difficulty to arouse his 
anger. At length he arose with 
great dignity and solemnity, and 
said: ** My dear friends, if you will 
permit so humble an individual to 
address you as such: I think, for 
one afternoon our wage of battle 
ought to cease; and, as the weaker 
party in this combat of words, I 
beg to crave a truce for a few 
hours, or, if you prefer it, for ever. 
What say you?” 

“ Recall your words, and explain 
why, and upon what grounds you 
have attacked the honesty of two 
gentlemen, who——” (The speaker 
was the chairman.) 

“ Now, my dear Mr. Chairman, 
pray be calm,” interrupted Captain 
L—— ; ‘‘ pray do not provoke an en- 
raged lion; it is not very pleasant, 
I can assure you, and you may find 
it so to your cost. Pray, my dear 
sir, do not force me to break a 
lance with one I esteem so much, 
and one whom my weekly bounty 
assists in his extremes. ‘Take my 
advice, and do not play with edged 
tools; sometimes they inflict very 
ugly wounds, difficult to heal.” 

Another enemy was aroused in 
the head of the establishment, who 
fiercely demanded what was meant 
by these insinuations. Did Cap- 
tain L—— dare to impugn the cha- 
racter of the chairman—did he 
dare to accuse him———”’ 

“This is prodigiously unplea- 
sant,” interrupted Captain L——, 
“very. I am compelled, under 
peculiarly distressing feelings, to 
allude to cireumstanees which 10 
my present state of mind will har- 
row up my too sensitive nerves, 
and prostrate—destroy—that equ'- 
librium of temper upon which I 
pride myself. Gentlemen,’’ he con- 
tinuued; (“Don’t appeal to us, 
echoed through the ward: “we 

despise you and your insinuations. ) 
“Oh, Jerusalem!” sighed the cap- 
tain; “to think that I, Captain 







































































p— L——. of Her Majesty’s—— 
r+ Horse Marines!’ shouted some 
one,| erack regiment of Dragoons, 
should come to such a pass as this. 
Not allowed to appeal io so goodly 
a company of thorough-paced—— 
(Angry frowns and doubled fists 
assumed considerable force at this 
iuncture, which were relaxed upon 
hearing) —“‘ thorough-paced — gen- 
tlemen! However, our chairman 
has thrown down his gauntlet, and 
I should be wanting the renowned 
courage of a true knight, were I 
not to raise it from the ground, and 
hold it aloft as a token of my 
acceptance of the challenge. Bear 
in mind that I did not seek this 
quarrel ; it has been fastened on me 
as an additional screw to bid me 
hold my peace; which, with all 
deference, I decline to do. So, 
Mr. Chairman, have at you. 

“Tn a certain county town which 
you, Mr. Chairman, knowvery well, 
there resided a wealthy butcher, 
—one of the old school, mind you, 
who was not ashamed of his calling, 
but excessively proud of his riches. 
In the common course of events, 
the butcher died, leaving behind 
him an orphan girl under the trus- 
teeship of two individuals, one of 
whom was of your profession, Mr. 
Chairman, that is to say, an at- 
torney.” (Ali eyes were directed 
towards the seat of thatfunctionary, 
whose countenance was sulfliciently 
indicative of his distress.) ‘* One 
of these trustees died also, so the 
survivor had it allownway. Some 
speculative notions entered into 
the calculations of that attorney, 
who very dishonestly and cruelly 
squandered the whole of the or- 
phan’s patrimony, leaving her to 
seek an asylum in the parish-union. 
Some gentlemen have thought pro- 
per to run me very hard, but I can 
tell them one thing, that I, Captain 
L—--, designated a swindler, would 
have parted with his life before 
he would have acted so base and 
cowardly a part as to rob a child of 
its inheritance. There,” he con- 
cluded, “take that to your pipe 
and smoke it.” And he resumed 
his seat. 

‘The huge American, before no- 
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ticed, strode across the room, took 
L ‘'s hand in his own monster 
paw, declared he wasatrumpof a fel- 
low, and he, the American, would 
chaw upany vagabond Britisher who 
dared offend the captain. This 
was a glorious alliance indeed ; not 
that L ever stood in need of 
assistance, for he was a mateh for 
them all; but he prided himself on 
having won one man from tie hos- 
tile throng, by the pure recital of 
facts. 

We shall in pity leave the chair- 
man to ruminate upon the recital 
above recorded. 

It is the characteristic of all 
Englishmen, to be swayed by any 
appeal to their feelings; and it 
must be stated that all those per- 
sons who had stood aloof from 
Captain L—— as being the only 
individual whose antecedents had 
become notoriously public, became 
suspicious of each other, fearing 
that they might fall under the lash 
of this indomitable and sarcastic 
individual. It is quite certain that 
the last exposé had such an effect 
upon the auditors generally, that 
one and all abstained from making 
personal remarks, likely to create 
the ire and retaliation of so for- 
midable an enemy. ‘This castiga- 
tion, therefore, had the effect of 
restoring quiet,although there were 
many who quailed under the fear 
of certain exposures, whose indigna- 
tion was felt more keenly from 
the necessity, through policy, for 
their observing silence. 

The two friends, Desperate and 
Moss, thought it most prudent not 
to mix themselves up with the 
cabal raised against Captain L——; 
but the latter could not help ob- 
serving that he thought the dead 
set made against the unhappy cap- 
tain was of too pointed a character— 
in fact, it became a persecution ; it 
came with avery bad grace from 
many who, according to certain 
records, were not quite so immacu- 
late as they wished to appear. 

‘‘ Your observations are quite 
correct, Moss,” said the colonel; 
‘Captain L—— admits his delin- 
quency, so, according to his own 
showing, we can write him down 
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rogue; but there are many in this 
place a thousand times worse than 
he is, only they have had the real 
good fortune ot not being found 
out. From what you have seen 
and heard, you will not be surprised 
to learn that in this very abode 
have been concocted such gigantic 
schemes of swindling and reckless- 
ness as would astonish the world ; 
and what is still more singular 1s, 
that those schemes which turned 
out satisfactory to the promoters, 
have been the means of creating 
colossal fortunes,and making honest 
men of those who were not very 
scrupulous in their dealings; and I 
could point out to you a dozen 
flourishing establishments in the 
City of London, the bases of whose 
fortunes were successful swindles, 
arranged in this very place, ulti- 
mately culminating into substantial 
houses of honest dealing. 

* Hallo! twonew comers; let us 
hear who they are! So following 
them up to the chairman, the 
strangers were introduced as Co- 
lonel D. and Mr. W. Upon hear- 
ing the rank of the first, Moss 
congratulated his friend upon 
havingacomrade. ‘ Let us consult 
my Army List before we decide 
hisrank,’ repliedColonel Desperate. 
He did so, and sure enough there 
he found another Colonel D., the 
brother of a baronet, and M.P. for 
a county S.E. of London. ‘It isa 
well known name,’ said Desperate, 
‘and a very good family to boot, 
being reputed wealthy. and we have 
yet to learn how this scion of such 
a house should find a temporary 
home in such a place as this. His 
personal appearance does notsavour 
of military smartness; he looks 
anything but an officer. I should 
take him fora well-dressed buteher. 
However. do not let us judge too 
harshly of the man from his out- 
ward garb. That triend of his, if 
such he be, approximates very 
closely to what I should eall sweil- 
mobism. See how quickly he ac- 
comodates himself tocireumstances. 
Ah! heis known too; he is shaking 
hands with that little French scamp. 
Well, perhaps the old adage may 
apply here, ‘ birds of a feather, &e. : 
you know the remainder.” 





From the subsequent conduct of 
these two new individuals, Des. 
yerate was not far wrong as to one 
of them, Mr. W. He was a man 
of about fifty, with very large 
whiskers, known as “ Piceadilly 
weepers ;) his habiliments were 
rather flash than fashionable—but 
his conversation! Whew! he beat 
them all. Disgusting, fiithy. and 
interspersed with amatory details 
of the most obscene description, 
conveyed in language so horrible 
that even the most abandoned shud- 
dered to hear. To the credit of 
the knights be it spoken, they one 
and all refused his companionship. 

Desperate directed the attention 
of his companion to a bulky old 
man, nicknamed ** Daddy,” eating 
his dinner, and remarked—* That 
man has run through an ample for- 
tune, and is suspected even now to 
be possessed of money, and our 
acquaintance, who would not marry 
the Begum, wormed out of the old 
fellow the sum of twenty pounds, 
of which he will never see one 
shilling. Observe with what gusto 
he reve!s in his meal; he is one of 
the most sensual man I ever met, 
and withal a dirty, disgusting, nig- 
gardly fellow. Just before coming 
here, he had sold a house to his 
brother-in-law, and received a por- 
tion of the money, and when called 
upon to execute the necessary con- 
veyance, it was found that the day 
before, he had sold the same house 
to another person, and had the 
whole of the money at that time in 
his pocket! He is perfectly happy; 
aud says he saves ten shillings per 
week, which be would have to pay 
tor lodgings—he can have whatever 
he likes to live upon—he has no 
one to eare for; and that the twelve 
months he has been here, has been 
the most comfortable of his exist- 
ence, and he should be content to 
live and die in his present quarters. 
He waits upon himself, and the 
beast washes up his teacups and 
plates, and dries them with lis 
pocket-handkerchief.” 

At this time, a man was observed 
in an animated discussion with a 
companion, who was listening with 
profound attention to the observa- 
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tions addressed to him. “ That 
man,” said Mr. Cook, ‘distances 
all others in his career of infamy, 
In appearance, you might take him 
to be a Spanish bandit—the rest- 
lessness of his coal black eyes —the 
nervous twitching of a mouth com- 
pressed witha horrid determination 
of purpose, would almost frighten 
anyone not knowing his character. 
He is married, and the protector 
(heaven save the mark !) of a woman 
who is constant in her attendance 
upon, and supports him with her 
purse! The wife and this woman 
are on the most friendly terms 
when they meet here; and, while 
the former sits upon the opposite 
side of the table, the cher aii sidles 
up to him, and her waist is encircled 
by his arm! Community here, 
with a vengeance! He is scarcely 
ever out of this place, and his deal- 
ings are of so questionable a char- 
acter, that more than once he has 
been in great jeopardy. But you 
may rely upon it, that ere long he 
will meet his deserts. 

“J know that man’s face some- 
where,’ said Mr. Moss, ‘‘ who is 
he ?” 

“Oh, I see! that short stout 
man, looking very much like a 
ticket-porter out of place. Yes ; he 
isan original, a publican by calling, 
and a very great sinner by reputa- 
tion. There are several brothers of 
them, all ex-publicans, and each in 
turn has been through the Bank- 
ruptey Court, and, to use his own 
expression, ‘has given it them (the 
creditors) worth their money ;’ 
that is, they have gone in for a 
good swindle. Our present ac- 
quaintance, however, is not quite 
so fortunate, for his attempt to 
cheat has been met in a rather un- 
expected manner. Following the 
footprints in a fraternal man- 
ner, he very carefully and legally 
made over to one of his brothers 
the whole of his interest, stock in 
trade and furniture, for money sup- 
posed to have been lent over a 
Series of years, as also a promis- 
Sory-note for four hundred pounds. 
Well, he did get through his diffi- 
culty, with some opposition and 
trouble, and then applied to his 
VOL. XIII. 


relation for a reconveyance of the 
property above referred to. Bu: 
what was his consternation and in- 
dignation when he was informed 
that he (the brother) meant ‘to 
stick to the lot.’ This, as he says. 
was the most cruel cut of all, for 
this very brother had made over 
his lot to him upon a similar oecea- 
sion and he very honestly gave 
them up when every thing was 
‘squared.’ 

* Of course, there was aloud, an- 
gry wrangle between the brothers ; 
and our companion threatened to 
‘open the ball,’ and enforce the 
restitution of his property. The 
holder laughed at such a threat ; 
and, the very next morning had our 
frieyd arrested upon the bill for 
£400. He was quick in his move- 
ments, and swore that his debtor 
was about to leave the country, 
when a capias was issued, whicli 
lodged him in our company. Now, 
here is an instance of a double, or, 
say, a treble swindle, a kind of dog- 
bite-dog proceeding, which is 0! 
such a character as deserves tlic 
utmost severity of the law. Our 
friend is in a fix, he has sworn that 
the whole of his property was given 
up to his creditors, so that any stir 
he makes will recoil on himself. 
As yet he cannot make up his mind 
as to the criminality of the matter ; 
but I suppose, as he says, he must 
‘erin and bear it.’ 

“What! ‘you never heard ofsuch 
proceedings:’ where have beenyour 
eyes, then?—not conning the public 
prints, surely, or you would have 
read of such things. Perhaps it will 
enlighten your mind a little, if I 
inform you that there are thousands 
of such cases and of daily occur- 
rence. Yes, it is a frightful state 
of things, but so artfully are these 
things managed, and so unscrupu- 
lous are the professional men em- 
ployed in such affairs, that there 
is great difficulty in bringing tue 
matter home so as to ensure punish- 
ment. 

“Oh, yes; that Frenchman is a 
despicable character, that is the 
tellow who beguiled a lady, one 0: 
‘gentle blood,’ as the stupid phrase 
is. Remark his frivolous man- 
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ner—his mountebank, monkey- 
like attitudes—there is nothing 
striking in his personal appearance, 
and however anyone, far less a lady 
with the prefix of ‘ Honourable’ to 
her name, could be enamoured of 
such an ape, is beyond my power of 
comprehension ; it was so, however, 
and she certainly came out pretty 
strong in the shape of finance. Her 
amatory epistles were of a startling 
description, and this scoundrel, 
from the first, had made up his 
mind to preserve every line of 
them, so as to form a stock in trade, 
if need be. The infatuation of 
this lady was of the most romantic 
character. He was a stranger, but 
he reversed the commentary—he 
beguiled her, and that, too, at the 
cost of her reputation, and her 
love. Of course, he represented 
himself as one of those persecuted 
but honourable people, styled 
political refugees ; this alone, in the 
eyes of the confiding woman, gave 
her an interest in his case, and, as 
people say pity is akin to love, we 
must suppose that the latter pre- 
ponderated. He related to her, 
viva voce, tlie unheard-of calamities 
he had endured for his love of 
country—how he was proscribed, 
and hunted down with the most 
malignant cruelty—how many days 
and nights he had slept in woods 
and forests, living on those primi- 
tive, but not very nourishing ali- 
ments, roots and vegetables—and 
how he was so reduced by priva- 
tion, for the want of the common 
necessaries of life, that he had 
made up his mind to end the fear- 
ful struggle against oppressive 
tyranny and his life together; 
and, had it not been for a heroic 
Englishman, belonging to a nation 
of unbounded liberality and charity, 
he should have long since slept with 
his fathers, who all, every man jack 
of them, had perished upon the seaf- 
fold, rather than renounce the dear- 
est wish of their hearts,—the eman- 
cipation of their country out of the 
hands of monsters and vagabonds. 
Ah! if that had been his fate, he 
never should have been blessed 
with the sight and love of his 
charming Arabella! For her he 


would brave a thousand deaths. 
he should be blessed with thai 
dear little hand and _ heart, and 
again restored to all his rank and 
wealth in his unhappy country; 
she, the idol of his soul, would be 
elevated to a position and rank 
equal to that of an English 
duchess! All this rhapsodical 
folly was delivered with such volu- 
bility, and upon his knees, that the 
gentle Arabella sank into his arms 
—confessed her love—pitied his 
misfortunes, and promised to be 
his wife! The artful beggar was 
in the seventh heaven—he capered 
about the room like a maniac, em- 
braced the damsel over and over 
again, and no doubt the poor inno- 
cent lady became inspired and 
grateful for having poured oil and 
wine into the heart of so good and 
callant a man! 

‘Kverybody must confess that 
our fair triend Arabella committed 
a grave indiscretion in visiting the 
lodgings of her inamorata, butwhat 
will not woman do when inspired 
by the grand passion? It wa: 
quite evident she felt she was doing 
wrong, for not one of her relations 
was at all aware of her actions; 
and this very fact, innocently com- 
municated to this man, gave him a 
power over her which he exercised 
with the most scrupulous attention 
to what such an avowal would and 
should lead. 

“Upon this very occasion the 
lady was more than generously dis- 
posed. Her purse was filled with 
notes and gold, and when taking a 
tender leave of her adorer, she 
delicately left the said purse and 
contents in his willing hands. 

“The door had hardly closed ere 
his rapacious hand had torn open 
the purse. He did not care to 
Open it, so anxious was he to get a! 
the contents. But what was his 
surprise, his bewilderment, when 
he had carefully and repeatedly 
counted over the contents, to iD 
himself in possession of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in span new; 
crispy Bank of England notes, and 
shining sovereigns! With silent. 
awful admiration, he contemplate: 
the wealth before him—then, with 
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arush to his desk, concealed it in a 
secret drawer. He breathed more 
freely, gazed upon himself in a six- 
penny looking-glass, and declared 
that no other man than a French- 
man, and that Frenchman himself, 
eould have achieved so dexterous a 
move. Why, yes, to be sure, he 
was good-looking—no doubt of 
that, but it was his empressement, 
his devotion, which had acted like 
a talisman upon the tender heart 
of his dear Arabella. He could 
not refrain from laughing with a 
fiendish satisfaction. ‘Ah, very 
goot, very goot, mademoiselle! ve 
shall have some more of that shining 
metal before we part. 

“They frequently met clandes- 
tinely ; but our fair lady began to 
think it not quite right to visita 
single geutleman at his lodgings. 
In her innocence, she told him so; 
but he laughed it off, and said 
that ladies in his poor country had 
no such scruples, and he prayed 
his dear friend never for one little 
moment todoubt hishonour. This 
almost reassured her; however, 
prudence preponderated, and she 
abstained trom committing a like 
indiscretion. 

“*Light come, light go,’ is an 
old saw, but a very true one. Our 
Frenchman launched outamazingly: 
and inany of his equally unfortunate 
patriots, as he called them, who 
slobber, and spit, and smoke their 
halfpenny cigarettes, and sport 
their long, dirty, unkempt beards, 
in that receptacle for foreigners, 
Leicester Square, could not, for 
their lives, discover how Francois 
became possessed of the means to 
astonish his friends. It is true he 
did treat some of them to a little 
breakfast at times, and upon one 
occasion, a dinner, but further than 
this his liberality would not extend. 
His own gratification was quite 
another thing; he absented himself 


irom his usual haunts, appeared in 


clean linen, for a wonder, took wine 
at his dinner, became extravagant 
im cigars and tobacco, patronised 
the tueatres and the Italian opera, 
aud—oh! eruel, cruel wretea !— 
hada tender friend in a secluded 
part of the town ! 
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“Tt was certain that £250 could 
not last long with such extrava- 
gance, and so he found it. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘there were as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of 
it, and he must angle again.’ 
He did so, and successfully, for 
dear Arabella could never with- 
stand any solicitations, save one. 
perhaps, from the lips of Francois. 
it would be tedious to repeat how 
he introduced the subject of money- 
matters; but he had no scruples, 
and with the most consummate 
hypocrisy and impudence he told 
his idol that her bounty had cheered 
the hearts of his co-patriots as well 
as himself, and they, one and all, 
were only desirous of throwing 
themselves at her feet, to express 
their unbounded gratitude. 

“The dear little credulous Ara- 
bella’s eyes glistened to find that 
she had been the means of alle- 
viating the sufferings of those noble 
men; her heart beat with philan- 
thropic emotions, and she felt her- 
self a benefactress of her species. 
Could she do less than continue to 
afford happiness to the country- 
men of her Frangois? No, she 
could not; the more especially as, 
one day, it might be her fortunate 
lot to become a denizen and adorn 
ment to the uuhappy country 
awaiting the relief that those gene- 
rous, disinterested fellows were 
determined to achieve for it. 
With such angelic, patriotic feel- 
ings did she contemplate the 
realisation of all their hopes, that 
another purse, equally well filled, 
found its way into the greedy 
grasp of a scoundrel. ‘Go,’ said 
the heroic woman; ‘go, dearest 
Francois, diffuse this tritle among 

our poor friends, and teil them 
Sie keenly I feel their misfor- 
tunes, and how I glory in_ their 
struggles for freedom.’ With a 
profound obeisance, the  rasca! 
thanked the foolish woman in the 
name of his suffering country ; and 
the little creature left her friend 
under the conviction that she had 
ministered to the necessities oO: 
deserving men. 

‘It may be unnecessary to say 
that not one fraction, not even a 
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little breakfast, was awarded to his 
dear friends, but lavished with no 
“ armne hand pon the other tender 
lady. who luxuriated in the em- 
braces of this French adventurer. 
And it so happened, very untor- 
tunately for ° poor dear Francois, 
that he was seen by our duped 
friend Arabella in one of the dress 
boxes of the theatre, accompanied 
by a lady the very pink of Parisian 
fash n. up mw hom were lavished 
the most affectionate attentions by 
the truant knight. ‘Good gra- 
cious! what can be the matter with 
Arabella? Why, ehild, you are 
about to swoon! Come, let us 
away, the heat has overpowered 
vou. Come, come, dear,’ and she 
was led away by her friend. 

“Arabella did not faint; her 
womanly dignity was aroused, and 
she felt indignant at the insult 
thus offered her, although Fran- 
‘ois Was quite unconscious of his 
perilous situation. He continued 
to enjoy himself amazingly, and 
went home with his tender friend 
to a petit souper. 

“The next day he was to have 
the supreme felicity of meeting his 
lady love. His exuberant humour 
eave animation to his rather eada- 
verous countenance, and he felt a 


confidence in lis own powers of 


elo uence whieh few, he thought, 
could or should withstand. True 
to the appointment, Arabella met 
her Francois. On his part he was 
ofliciously civil and polite, but with 
his usual acuteness he soon dis- 
covered a cloud on the horizon. 
Arabella was very, very cireum- 
spect. but did not trespass upon 
the rules of good breeding. She 
listened listlessly to the small talk 
adadre ssed to her, and said but 
little. She casually, and with ap- 
parent inditferenee, mentioned 
having been at the theatre; and 
looking almost through her eom- 
panion observed his colour change, 
and a start of surprise seemed to 
convulse his whole frame. This 
was, and very justly, construed 
into guilt; her suspicions were con- 
firmed, and she felt that she must 
act now or never. Just as she had 
come to this conclusion, a dirty, 
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shabby, hirsute Frenchman ran up 
to the pair, and taking Franeois jy, 
his arms, saluted him with that dis. 
gusting familiarity so characteristi, 
of the French nation.  Franeojs 
was nonplussed and confounded. 
he tried, but could not shake him 
off, and with a volubility whieh 
haffied all attempts to terminate jt. 
insisted on knowing where his deay 
friend Francois had buried him. 
self for the last month. ‘ Saepe!’ 
hissed Francois, giving the little 
fellow a sly shove, and making 
motions for him to be off. After 4 
few more pantomimic signs. the 
Frenchman raised his hat to made- 
moiselle, turned upon his heel, and 
departed. Francois breathed more 
freely. 

*<*Ts that one of your patriotic 
friends ¥’ asked Arabella; ‘is that 
one of the gentlemen who were so 
anxious to throw themselves at my 
feet in gratitude?’ These questions 
were asked with that peculiar de- 
gree of irony which could not be 
mistaken. At length he stammered 
out, ‘ Yes, he is one of those indi- 
viduals, poor fellow!’ In the dis- 
tance were seen more of those 
dirty patriots, at which our friend 
took the alarm, made an ugly at- 
tempt at apology to mademoiselle, 
and bolted out of sight. Further 
confirmation of her folly crossed 
the mind of Arabella, who was 
about to get into a cab, when the 
little intrusive Frenchman entreat- 
ed her to listen to him for a mo- 
ment. Just what she wished to 
happen, so she willingly conceded 
the request. ‘Ah! mademoiselle. 
you don’t know Francois! he 1 
what you will call scamp—runne: 
away from Paris—gendarmes rm 
after—but he get away, come te 
England, and live by wits.’ 

“*What,’ exclaimed <Arabells, 
‘is he not a refugee 2" 

‘* Ha, ha!’ shouted the little man, 
“patriot, ma foi! gargon at the 
Palais Royal!’ 

“What! cried the lady, i 
amazement. 

“The little Frenchman repeated 
his assertion. 

*“* Not a refugee, count, duke, 
or——*’ 
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“The Frenchman was convulsed 
with laughter. 

«Poor Arabella was confounded. 
This she thought could never be— 
a mistake, doubtless. Turning to 
the little man, she said, ‘ Where 
aye the noblemen to be found with 
whom he shared his wealth, his 
time, his influence ¥’ 

+++ Mademoiselle is deceived ; he 
have no wealth—no patriot friends. 
His wealth, sacre! he be poor as 
wvself. His time—vell, his time 
he pass with him charming Jean- 
pette, she his supposed wife !’ 

“Arabella nearly fainted. This 
was too much; her heart beat 
quickly ; a profuse perspiration 
aiffused itself over herentire frame, 
and she was constrained to enter 
a pastrycook’s to prevent herself 
falling in the thoroughfare. After 
a little time, she recovered her 
consciousness, and inquired the 
address of her loquacious com- 
panion; who handed her a dirty 
piece of pasteboard, a pasteboard 
literally, with his name and address 
scrawled thereon. She requested 
him to call a cab, which she entered, 
leaving in the hands of the man a 
substantial proof of her liberality ; 
and intimating she would send for 
him if need be. 

“With a thousand salaams, and 

protestations of profound regard 
and reverence, he removed his hat 
with a true Parisian flourish, and 
vowed eternal devotion to made- 
moiselle. 
“As the cab proceeded, our fair 
triend reviewed her past conduct. 
Regret was useless now; she must 
act, although her heart should 
break under the trial—she would 
never submit to be thus duped out 
ot her own self-esteem and money. 
lhere was no question but that her 
beloved Francois would endeavour 
to explain all, but her suspicion 
Was aroused, to appease or remove 
which was a difliculty of some 
consideration. 

* Her anticipations were correct ; 

rangois addressed a passionate 
note to his adorable idol—his soul, 
18 existence—craving an interview 
at the usual trysting-place, the 
Pantheon. . 
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“Armed with a woman's wrongs, 
and a disappointed woman's anger, 
she repaired to the appointed 
place, and there found the obse- 
quious Frenchman, tlushed with 
the happiness her appearance 
created. How delighted — how 
charmed he was at her punctuality 
—her condescension! How his 
adoration was increased and forti- 
fied by her presence! He took 
her hand, but the pressure was 
not returned; her countenance was 
severe—repelling (‘Diable! thought 
the Frenchman, ‘what has turned 
up?) <All attempt at the innocent 
familiarity she had before permit- 
ted was studiously avoided, and 
Francois was dumbfounded. 

“The lady inquired his reason 
for wishing her to meet him. Could 
he believe his senses? Was this 
the loving woman who had avowed 
her love, and given him such sub- 
stantial proof of that lover He 
was so taken aback that he could 
not reply, when lis dupe herselt 
broke the embarrassing silence, by 
inquiring after Jeannette. ‘Ah!’ 
thought Frangois, ‘jealous already, 
no love without jealousy.’ He took 
courage, replied that his sister 
Jeannette was well—happy—and 
that happiness would be increased 
when he, Franeois, should inform 
her of mademoiselle’s kind inquiries 
after her health. 

“«« Sir,’ she said; ‘this unwortliy, 
shameless artifice will avail you no 
longer; that woman is your wife, 
or ought to be; and you, miserable, 
low-bred scoundrel, are a runaway 
waiter from the Palais Royal! 
Now, attempt no further deception 
upon me. I loathe you and despise 
myself, for having been betrayed 
into a communication contamin- 
ating alike to rectitude and so- 
ciety.’ 

“Trembling with astonishment, 
disappointment, and passion, he 
attempted an explanation, but she 
waved him off with the most with- 
ering contempt, and continued : ‘As 
to the money you have fraudulently 
received from me, you are welcome 
to it; and I consider my experience 
cheaply purchased by that amount ; 
for 1 rid myself of a monster in 
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human shape, hut with the heart ot 


4 demon; and, as a finale to this 
nuserable delusion into which I 
have been so artfully, so cruelly 
led, I now de mand of you t! ic Teé- 
turn of such letters as ‘LT have been 

weak and foo! lish enough to address 


to a French refugee duke ! —alias 
Francois, the waiter at the Palais 
Roy: al.’ 


“Livid with rage, he stammere | 
out something not clearly articulate, 
but just suflicient to intimate that, 
although crushed, lie was not van- 
guished: and that revenge was vet 

| his power, and that he should 

‘Arry that revenge to the extremity, 
by blasting the fair fame of this 
weal = Ly it nOW an te ‘rmined woman. 
At length be found utterance, and 

inquire { whether mademoiselle was 
seriously deranged, or outrageously 
jealous ¥ 

“The last word aroused her 
anger, when she said, ‘ Jealous of a 
miserable paltroon She laughed 
the idea to scorn. Jealousy could 
only be aroused in woman’s breast 
when the object of it was worthy 
a thought: but when in connection 
with the ceanaille of the world, it 
Was impossible. She continued— 
‘Ll repeat, you are welcome to the 
money you have received, of which 
the noble refugees, of whom you 
spoke . have never received one 
tarthing, and I only demand my 
letters, to finally forget that I was 
so credul us and fooli ish, and that 
suc h awretec hes { Impostor as your- 
sc ‘if eve existed. There, You 
have say fixed and unalterable 
resolution.’ 

‘* Mademoisel a Was very cruel,’ 
he said, * but sure ly she would not, 
could not cast him into utter de- 
spair. Dear Arabella would relent 

would— 

‘Hi ld, sir!’ she cried: ‘do 
not dare to address me in such 
familiar terms; vou know what I 
desire of you, and | command you 
to restore therm to me. 

* Was madesnoisalte serious ~’ 
ie again inquired. Arabella did 


y? 


hot make any reply, but her look 


WAS Quite suthere 
as qu itheient to confirm what 
ie had already expressed. 
ae - , : 2% ‘ . , 
By this time the Frenchman 


had recovered from the thunder. 
clap, and now busied his brains as 
to what line of conduct he should 
pursue. He had been thinking 
seriously, and had come to the 
conelusion that his game was up; 
but the fertility of his genius was 
enlightened, when he said, ‘ made. 
moiselle was, of course, entitled to 
her letters, under certain conditions: 
but, as he prized them above all 
earthly hg he could not part 
with them; for, by so doing, his 
heart would be destroye: 1—broken! 
Nevertheless, he was grateful to 
niademoiselle for her love, and past 
favours, and he had no objection 
that his peace of mind, and his 
happiness should be wreeked for 
lite—for a consideration !’ 

** Name it,’ was the curt reply. 

‘It was impossible,’ he said, 
‘that any consideration he could 
name would compensate him for 
the loss of so beautiful, so amiable, 
so good a lady; but he really 
thought £1200 was not too much 
to require for the restoration of 
those precious documents.’ 

“*Tneorrigible scoundrel!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘do you add extortionate 
impudence to your utter baseness ? 
Think you I will submit to this 
monstrous outrage of every prin- 
ciple of honesty ? Hark you, sir: 
If I have been weak and fo lish, 
I have seen my error, and deeply, 
deeply do I regret it. But i would 
have you remember, I have rela- 
tious, to whom I must and will 
reveal my humiliating position; 
and I have a brother, who will 
know how to chastise a knave, 
without compromising his own 
dignity and honour; and _inilict 
such chastisement upon a villain, 
who deserves every indignity which 
one man can inflict upon a scoun- 
drel. Once for all, are you prepared 
to deliver up my ‘wri and with- 
out conditions 2” 

‘Mademoiselle!’ he was going to 
expostulate, but, reflecting upon 
the fact that she would appeal to 
her relations, and that there was 
such a being in existence as 4 
brother, he very materially altered 
his tactics, and he therefore said 
asain, ‘lf mademoiselle will-——" 
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“Cease your volubility; all I 
require is, yea or ray, to my de- 
mand.’ 

«<7 shall say, Nay, till I consider 
the matter.’ 

“*Very well; you may repent 
this last piece of villainy ;’ saying 
which she stepped into a cab in 
waiting, and drove away very much 
disappointed, but with a determin- 
ation to make a clean breast of it, 
and obtain the assistance of her 
relations to extricate her from the 
perilous position in which she was 
placed. 

“Our hero was outwitted where 
he thought he held supreme com- 
mand. It must be seen he had no 
scruples of conscience; his only 
aim was money, even at the ex- 
pense of a confiding woman, albeit 
avery simple one. No, he would 
not give up the letters for one shil- 
ling less than the sum he had 
named, and he committed a very 
grave error in writing to Arabella 
to that effect. He overreached 
himself. Having posted this fatal 
declaration, he waited the result 
with an impatience bordering on 
frenzy. The next morning, how- 
ever, he was delighted to receive 
an anomalous intimation for him 
to meet the lady at the old place, 
bringing the letters with him. 

“*Ha, ha!’ he laughed. ‘I 
thought so; she would not be a 
woman if she did not repent her 
cruel conduct to the man she loves. 
It is well; it is indeed the grand 
passion; but £1200 with my 
Jeannette is more grand still,’ and 
so he proceeded until he reached 
the Pantheon. 

“In the meanwhile Arabella, 
true to her purpose and to herself, 
Waived all scrupulous- nonsense 
and unburdened herself to her 
relations, and with many tears and 
protestations implored their assist- 
ance. Everything was related 
truthfully ; she did not attempt to 
extenuate her folly ; acknowledged 
everything and threw herself upon 
the aifectionate mercy of her kin- 
dred. 

“The brother’s ire knew no 
bounds, he was for horsewhipping 
the scoundrel from Hy de-park Cor- 
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ner to Whitechapel, throwing the 
reptile into any dirty ditch he could 
find, taking summary vengeance 
upon the vile impostor who had 
thus imposed upon his sister's 
weakness. All these terrible threats 
were at once abandoned when the 
man of law was consulted upon the 
matter. Nothing could be gained 
by such a chastisement as was con- 
templated, but the man of parch- 
ment suggested stratagem. ‘ Leave 
the rascal to me; I know how to 
deal with such crafty vermin.’ It 
was a part of this stratagem which 
dictated the letter which so de- 
lighted the eredulous Franeois. 

‘* He had to wait a few moments 
for the arrival of Arabella. She 
appeared alone, but, in fact, she 
was surrounded by her brother, 


the lawyer, and a detective, all of 


whom were unknown to him. 

‘The lady advanced, apparently 
self-possessed, carrying her purse, 
of rather bulky, appearance, in her 
hand. The unsuspicious, unscrupu- 
lous Franeois greeted her with a 
very low bow and a flourish of his 
hat, and said, ‘ Ah! mademoiselle 
has repented her cruel conduct to 
her lover, and——’ 

“*T have nothing to repent of 
save only of ever knowing you. 
You have brought the letters, I 
hope 2’ here she began to open her 
purse. Yes, he had the letters in 
the little parcel he had in his hand. 

‘A little discussion took place ; 
he wanted the money first; she the 
letters. Neither would give way, 
when at a preconcerted signal the 
detective stepped up and con- 
fronted the astonished man. His 
coward lips became white, his teeth 
chattered, and he trembled in every 
limb. The lawyer demanded the 
letters in a peremptory tone, and the 
detective backed up the demand by 
declaring who he was, and that in 
ease the documents were not at 
once given up, why the Frenchman 
must consider himself in custody 
and be taken to the police-court. 
At the same time the officer pro- 
duced the letter which Francois 
was weak enough to write. 

‘At first he appeared paralysed. 
He could not comprehend the 
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whole proceeding, staring from one 
te the other with bewildered as- 
tonishment. At length, recovering 
» little of his effrontery, he declined 
to part with what was his own 
sroperty. and which under the 
-ireumstanees he meant to make 
sublie for the benefit of the im- 
coeent class of which he was a 
leluded vietim, and a caution a- 
cainst falling in love with heartless 
females. ‘Lhe brother was for 
knocking him down instanter, and 
would have done so had not the 
policeman prevented any fur- 
ther demonstration by taking the 
Frenchman by the arm, and hur- 
rying himot! to Marlborough-street, 
the others bringing up the rear. 

* Hehad not been locked up long 
hefore he sent for the oflicer, and 
offered the letters for half the sum 
before required. No, he was told, 
no compromise would take place ; 
and that his would be the next case 
before the magistrate. This an- 
nonneement shook his confidence 
vreatly; hisdetermination wavered, 
which was quite evident to the 
oflicer, Who saw the advantage and 
promptly told him, upon his own 
authority, that he, the detective, 
would ask for, and no doubt obtain 
a five-poundnotetopay the French- 
man’s cab hire home. This offer 
was eagerly accepted ; and with the 
money in one hand, he held out the 
other for the letters; they were 
janded to him, and the patriot 
Frenchman pocketed the ‘fiver,’ 
as the otlicer ealled it. 

* You may be sure that all par- 
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ties, exceptone, were highly pleased 
at the result; and poor, chapfallen 
Arabella vowed she would never 
encourage any man’s attentions 
without consulting her friends: 
and as to a Frenchman! goo 
gracious ! why she would fly them 
as she would the plague. Let 
us hope she kept her word. Her 
brother was determined to gee 
the last of the affair. Francois was 
taken before a magistrate and dis. 
charged, no prosecutor appearing. 
He ordered a cab to be sent for, 
and just as he was about to step 
into it, he received such a well- 
directed kick behind as_ greatly 
accelerated his ascent! That in- 
dignant kick came from the brother 
of our fair friend. The Frenchman 
looked from the cab door with fury 
in his eyes; muttering many sacyes, 
and shaking his fist in the air, he 
was driven ingloriously from the 
field as a craven rascal.” 

Mr. Cook concluded by saying, 
‘You may believe every word of 
what I have related to you of this 
little romanee, for it came from the 
man himself, who having been up 
at court, came back so elevated 
that he blabbed out everything you 
have heard. It is rather a long 
yarn, but itmay afford food for re- 
flection upon some occasion, and 
especially when young ladies, ro- 
mantically inclined, fall desperately 
in love with any bearded, mous- 
tached foreign upstart, such as this 
man. Good night! I’m off to bed, 
rather before the hour, but 1 am 
Weary and dispirited.” 














BIRKHAM WOODS. 


BeninD, the smoke-dimmed throbbing city lay ; 
In front, broad fields of bearded barley stretched 
For many a mile, merging in faint blue hills; 

To right of us a murmuring river ran ; 

Rich autumn-tinted woodlands smote our left 
Above, white clouds sailed o’er a calm blue sky ; 
Around, the eternal sunshine smiling slept. 


The shrieking engine to the silent woods 

Bore us along, rushing past cottages 

Buried in apple-trees, where children stood, 
Cheering the passing train ; and with its din 
Mingled the merry songs we sang, the jests 
We cast around us, and the hearty laugh 
When some loose shaft of wit clung to remark. 


What time we came to where the river rolls 
Majestically underneath the boughs 

Of willows, and around the ruined tower, 

We left the train, and passing down a lane 

On cither side of which did madly trail 

Rich honeysuckles and rare hazel boughs, 

Soon saw the castle from a little hill 

Upleaping through the trees, which round it clung 


Like sweet thoughts wreathing world-worn, weary hearts. 


We rambled all the golden afternoon 

Around the castle and among the trees, 

Oft resting when we reached some flowery glen 
Which modern poets love to rhyme about, 
Saying they love such. (Yes, at eventide, 

And with a fair face nestling to their own.) 
When one with liberal hand would scatter round 
Faster than we could gather them, the tales 

Of Love and Duty, Faith and noble worth, 
Which glorify the ruins like the clouds 

That hang i’ the west when the red sun goes down. 
And passing on, we often met the rest 

In little scattered parties—twos and fours— 
Whereat we stayed awhile to hear them tell 

Of some rare sight: a blossom-scented glen— 

A tumbling waterfall—a hidden lake— 

A crumbling tower, or a darksome cave— 

The path to which being pointed, on we went. 


When Evening, crowned with a full-orbed moon, 
Came through the harvest-fields, where reapers reaped, 
And gleaners gleaned, and everything seemed glad, 
We met again beneath the castle-walls. 

In the cool shadow of the great oak-trees, 


We sat among the grass, and talked and sang, 
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Birkh ain Woo ds ° 


Some listening with closed eyes. The olden times 
Came back with all their splendour, and around 
Were knights all armour-clad, and prancing steeds, 
And monks and minstrels in the eastle-court, 

And maidens seated in a flowery bower 

Singing a merry roundelay ; 80 sweet 

Was that old song they sang of country life, 

And idle ease, and all-enriching mirth. 


Then one fair modern wood-nymph, with a smile 
That rippled through the silence hike a stream 
In summer time all through the leafy woods, 
Turning to one—a would-be poet—said : 

‘Yon wrote a song when you were here one day 
Last summer. Will you let us hear the song ?” 
With many a plea for all its modern faults, 

He read to us a song called Birkuam Woops. 


‘In Birkham Woods through all the summer day 
Streams flow musically. 
Lingering blossom-laden breezes play 
Among the bending boughs strange shapes fantastically 
Creep round the shades which rest in Birkham Woods. 


Visions of beauty only poets see— 
Sights rare and splendid : 
Knight and fair lady at the trysting-tree, 
Nymphs at the haunted well, when the long day’s ended, 
And the sweet stars shine over Birkham Woods. 


But let the old days pass without a tear-— 
Pass on for ever! 
Blossom, © summer beauty of the year! 
Fill the world full of gladness! pain and want shall never 
Linger around the shades of Birkham Woods. 


While Lucy lives Belphcebe cannot die! 
Sing, happy maiden— 
O cladly sing beneath a cloudless sky! 
Ben ath outspreading boughs with trembling blossoms laden: 
Sing, happy nymph, and haunt rare Birkham Woods. 
© luerry singer, sing—and smile the while— 
7 In charmed numbers! 
Et se seems like the wave-voice round an isle 
nesting ns uth in Seas, what time the glad world slumbers, 
Sing through the golden ealm of Birkham Woods! 


Che red sun sinks, flushed are the western skies 
W ith rosy vlory ° 
oe een the leaves a sweet sunrise: 
remble the hs > stars. telli er 7 
it Iie happy stars, te lling their wondrous story 
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} arew ell. () mellow shades ot Birkham Woods y?? 































Birkham Woods. 


Ended the song, we clapped our hands in praise, 

Thanking the reader for his courteous verse, 

And his fair meaning. Quickly veering round, 

Straightway we all began to banter him :— 
«You modern writers,’ one said, “ are too vain 

For common people's fancy: how you praise! 

And wherefore ? not because ae love the thing. 

You ever praise—a pardonable fault— 

sut rather, praise being your desired reward, 

You think to gain praise by praise; you are fain 

To act the flatterer, as some return 

For all the ill-spent praise we waste on you.” 

And then another, chiming in, went on: 

“Come, friends, let us be wise, and bring not fame 

And lay it at their doors with many a smile, 

Eutreating them to grant it entrance there ; 

But, rather, by our just and honest doubt, 

Let us upbuild a wall ‘tween them and fame, 

Which only eager hearts will e’er o’erleap.” 


Now the fair harvest-moon shoue o'er ihe sheaves, 
And through the trees, across the leafy moat. 

Arm- linked we left the shads of Birkham Woods, 
Passed through the harvest fields, and to the train ; 
Then, whirling through the woodlands, soon we stood. 
Where the great human waves for ever flow, 

Now light, now dark, to the eternal sea. 
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PER ASPERA AD ASTRA: 


A TALE OF LOVE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE RIVAL LOVER AND HIS SCHEMES. 


Some few days after Staelburg’s 
departure from Germany, Hardfels, 
who had never felt altogether at 
ease as to thie justice of the course 
he had taken, determined to con- 
sult his worthy chaplain, Father 
Clement. However tenacious the 
Church of Rome may, in general, 
be of her claims upon the con- 
sciences of her sons,—either from 
a fear to offend her members and 
drive them to schism, or probably 
from the aversion manifested by 
dividual priests to intrude upon 
the secrets of the laity, the con- 
iessional was not very strictly en- 
forced. Father Clement was not 
so arrogant as to insist on being 
the confidant of the Baron’s state 
mysteries; and it was not until 
scheited, that he gave his advice 
upon subjects. Accordingly, the 
two might be seen in close con- 
Versation, pacing the spacious 
pleasure-grounds which adjoined 
the castle. The Baron of Hardfels 
began to open his mind to the good 
ecclesiastic, by observing that the 
absence of Staelburg might not 
have escaped huis observation. 

“IT have, indeed, noticed that 
the visits of the young Count 
seemed to afford you but little 
satisfaction: and I have since 
understood that he has left this 
part of the country. If such bea 
voluntary act on his part, 1 think 
it may relieve your mind of much 
anxiety. 

“Your information is correct: 
the young man has taken leave 
Of us. ] regret I cannot say his 
at . ig Is altogether the suggestion 
el his own mind. You must be 
aware of the circumstances which 
brought him so frequently here. 
J ex rtainly should lave no objection 


to his paying his addresses to my 
daughter, were it not that I have 
made a binding promise to the 
Baron of Wiirmer, that no exertions 
should be wanting on my part to 
promote a union between Bertha 
and himself. It is, indeed, most 
true, that no comparison can exist 
between the two lovers in point of 
good qualities. J admire the can- 
dour and ingenuousness of the one, 
as much as I detest the sinister 
designs and perfidous habits of the 
other. Nevertheless, having given 
my word to favour the suit of 
W iirmer, I conceived that I should 
in no manner be acting up to that 
word, were I to suffer the Count 
of Staelburg to continue a visitor 
at my castle. Under this con- 
viction, and fearing that in the 
then aspect of affairs the noble 
youth would fall a victim to the 
violent animosity of his rival, I had 
recourse to harsh, yet, I trust, 
salutary measures. ‘lo be frank, 
I have obtained a warrant for his 
banishment from the Margrave. 
You may think my plans rather 
over-hasty, on hearing that 1t was 
but very recently that 1 put my 
decided veto upon his addresses; 
but I had, up to that time, hoped 
that I might have prevailed upon 
Wiirmer to release me from my 
engagement. He was obdurate, 
and I was compelled to act as I 
have done.” 

IT trust, nevertheless, you pon- 
dered well ere you decided on a 
course which you rightly term 
harsh. Remember that evil should 
not be done that good may arise. 

‘‘Tassure you,’ said the layman, 
‘that it was not without due con- 
sideration that I acted as I have. 
] think, from your knowledge 03 
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Wiirmer's character, you will agree 
with me, that those who become 
his enemies seldom live long,— 
either they are found murdered by 
handitti, or apoplexy carries them 
off; or perhaps they are withdrawn 
from our sight without any clue 
being ascertained which may ac- 
count for their disappearance. In 
short, 1 fear Staelburg’s life would 
not be worth many days’ purchase, 
exposed to the malice of the malig- 
nant noble.” 

“Since you profess so just an 
abhorrence of the vices of this 
Wiirmer, permit me to ask, Is it 
not somewhat strange that you 
should select him for your son-in- 
law 2" 

“JT do not wonder at your re- 
mark, holy father. I bitterly regret 
the necessity of my present course 
of conduct. My word is passed, 
and cannot be broken; besides, 
political views, in a great measure, 
prompt me.” 

‘‘Did not Herod, for his word’s 
sake, shed innocent blood, com- 
mitting a greater sin to avoid a 
less? and is not your ease in all 
respects the counterpart of his? 
Would it not be better for you to 
break this rash promise to Wiirmer, 
and restore happiness to two fond 
hearts, than, by an over-scrupulous 
regard for honour, to doom your 
noble-minded daughter tothe misery 
and degradation of becoming the 
bride of so unprincipled a man 2” 

A deep sigh escaped almost in- 
voluntarily from Hardfels, as he 
replied, with an air of ill-assumed 
indifference: “I said not that the 
promise I gave was the result of 
rashness. I saw before me, and 
regret to sav, I still see, so great a 
number of dangers, that I think no 
other system than the one I have 
chosen could extricate me, and, 
indeed, all who are dear to me, 
from them.”’ 

The good priest’s brow was op- 
pressed by an appearance of deep 
melancholy, as he answered : “You 
are prepared, then, to avert evil by 
the sacrifice of your daughter. 
Abraham’s faith was counted unto 
him for righteousness; but his in- 
tended offering was founded upon 


sufficient motives. Yours, ] fear. 
has no such justification, and re- 
sembles more the bloody sacrifices 
to Moloch. The emergency must 
be great which could eall for such 
a course. My advice to you is, 
incur any amount of danger rather 
than consign the idol of your heart 
to a fate in comparison to which 
death itself were happiness. You 
are not of so weak a frame of mind 
as to anticipate evil from the vain 
threats of Wiirmer ?” 

“In the absence of any alter- 
native, [ must pursue the unhappy 
bent of my destiny. Bitter, indeed, 
is my disappointment to find my- 
self no better than the tool of this 
man, who has succeeded in over- 
reaching me by his diabolieal in- 
trigues and schemes. My mind 
revolts at even holding the every- 
day intercourse of life with him. 
Imagine, therefore, my feelings on 
being compelled to accept him as 
the husband of my only daughter. 
Pity an unfortunate parent!” 

Father Clement, having compas- 
sion on the deplorable condition ot 
the unhappy Baron, forbore to in- 
trude further on his confidence. 
But the latter, appreciating his 
delicacy, continued: “I observe, 
my worthy friend, that you would 
fain relieve my mind of anxiety by 
becoming the consoler of my sor- 
rows, if you only knew their mag- 
nitude; but I fear [ can never 
reveal to any human being thie full 
extent of the fearful influence whic!i 
Wiirmer possesses, and does not 
fail to exercise, over me, much more 
the means by which such influence 
is derived. Youwill think it strange 
that one so well versed in diplo- 
macy as Iam supposed to be, should 
be defeated by the superior /inesse 
of Wiirmer. I trust I should never 
avail myself of the means he so 
unscrupulously practises, either to 
increase my political or private 
connexion; but, tied as I am by 
regard to integrity, I acknowledge 
myself no match for this scheming 
plotter.” 

“T can respect your motives ; 
and I have no doubt that, should 
the sequel of this lamentable affair 
be ever brought to light, your con- 
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duct and princi les would acquire 
additional renown from tle dis- 
closure. Be prudent, therefore ; 
‘tarry thou the Lord’s leisure ; act 
always with regard for justice and 
truth ; and doubt not that, at some 
future time, Providence will bless 
your exertions in the cause of the 
right.” 

‘Amen! amen!” exclaimed the 
Baron fervently. “ Right heartily 
do I wish that any sacrifice on my 
part would avert the impending ill 
from my darling Bertha; but any 
misfortune which might befal me 
would involve us all in one com- 
mon destruction. I have, there- 
fore, after much reflection, and 
with most unfeigned sorrow, re- 
solved to make a surrender of one 
—the best-beloved one—in order 
to save the rest. Solomon said 
well, * The heart knoweth lis own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with his joy.’ You, 
my trusty adviser, are certainly 
anvthing but a stranger to me, but 
your sacred calling exempts you 
from being afflicted with the trials 
which now encompass me; and your 
mind, kind and affectionate though 
| know it to be, ean in no measure 
understand the bitterness of my 
spirit. The deep waters of afflic- 
tion are, indeed, come over my 
soul.” 

* Take courage,” said the bene- 
volent priest. ‘tT have no wish to 
act the part of the stranger by 

itermeddling with my joy; but 
permit me to say, ‘I have been 
young, and now am old, yet never 
saw | the righteous forsaken. nor 
his seed begging their bread.’ ”’ 

Here their subject was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of Karl, 
who respectfully announced to 
Hardfels that the Baron of Wiir- 
mer Was waiting the honour of a 
private interview with him. Sub- 
duing every appearance ot hus late 
excitement, the Baron of Hardfels 


once more assumed the character of 


the polished courtier, tor which his 

admirable self-control well qualified 

ulm. Onentering the apartment 

Where his visitor was expecting 

him, the Baron greeted him with 
um vet haughty courtesy. 


_ 


With a curtness of manner the 
reverse of pleasant to Hardfels 
Wiirmer said, in a tone of Some 
arrogance: “I have merely in- 
truded upon you to ascertain jf 
you had made any preparations for 
the fulfilment of your promise to 
me. As I understand my courtly 
rival was here a few days since, T 
thought it not unlikely that all 
recollection of your engagements 
to me had escaped your mind.” 

‘‘Have you ever yet found me 
failin any of my engagements *” 
said Hardfels, with much gravity. 
“Have I not used all possible 
means to promote your suit? You 
are certainly in possession of my 
word, which is indeed most sacred 
tome; but I consider your present 
tone and bearing presumptuous.” 

Well versed though a person 
may be in effrontery and arrogance, 
it is seldom that calm dignity fails 
to cower and subdue him. It was 
thus with Wiirmer. Little used 
to courteous conduct, when the 
object of such a procedure was 
gained, he could not but adopt a 
more polite behaviour in the pre- 
sence of one who, however lis 
inferior in some things, far out- 
shone him in grace and refinement 
In somewhat piteous accents, he 
exclaimed :— 

‘‘Pardon me! If my feelings 
have carried me too far, let my 
earnest love for yonr daughter 
plead for me. [A cold shudder 
came over the elder noble, as Wir- 
mer spoke of affection for the high- 
souled Bertha.] I had understvod 
that Staelburg was very recently 
here; and the jealousy of my 
passion suggested motives for his 
Visit, and even encouragement on 
your part.” 

“Suffer me to inquire by whiat 
means you became aware of the 
young Count’s visit. I thought 
I had put an effectual stop to the 
systemof espionage practised here. 

Wiirmer was seldom at a_ loss 
fora lie to conceal his real designs ; 
but, on this occasion, even this 
useful art failed him; and he 
remained speechless for some time 
in the presence of his interrogator, 
who continued :— 














« Since you do not seem inclined 
to answer my question, I put my 
own construction on your silence. 
[ suppose the fact is that one of 
your creatures has been employed 
to lurk about my residence, and 
convey to you accurate intelligence 
of all that passes therein. Is it 
not so2 You are, of course, aware 
of the causes which led to the 
dismissal of my page Michael ?” 

Wiirmer, for oace detected by a 
person whose common sense he 
considered so far beneath his own, 
fearing that nothing but an assump- 
tion of candour could suit his 
purpose, said, with an ingenuous 
air :— 

“Teannot but think you have 
put avery unfavourable interpre- 
tation upon my motives in acting 
asL have. I certainly did give the 
youth you mention a slight gra- 
tuity to guard my interests gene- 
rally. It seems that, with an over- 
oflicious zeal, this Michael took 
upon himself to become a spy ; but 
what reliance can be placed upon 
the word of so abandoned a wretch 
as he appears to be, especially when 
you have my word in express con- 
tradiction to his ”’ 

An expression of contempt was 
visible in every feature of the 
Baron of Hardtels’ classic counte- 
nance, on Wiirmer’s allusion to his 
word. 

“T regret to hear you deny a 

fact which I should have thought 
it would have suited your interests, 
as well as your honour, to have 
admitted. As I have an admission 
of the means practised in one case, 
I will make no further inquiries 
into the other.”’ 
‘. Your remarks are severe—in 
fact, more so thanthecireumstances 
of the case warrant. What will 
not love, on the one hand, and 
hate on the other, urge us to per- 
orm? However, excuse my re- 
marking that reproaches such as 
these I did not expect, and will not 
tolerate. You know the extent of 
my power: thwart me, and your 
doom is sealed. I did not come 
here to be trifled with.” 

‘I am well aware of the hold 
you have on me, and am almost 
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tempted to prepare for the worst, 
rather than continue in the horrible 
agony of mind in which your pro- 
posals place me.” . 

* Never mind! never mind!” 
said Wiirmer, impetuously, a ma- 
lignant grin betraying the satisfac- 
tion he experienced from Hardfels’ 
admission. “* We waste time. The 
object of my visit was rather to 
ascertain what preparations you 
had made for the union of your 
daughter and myself, than to in- 
dulge in these recriminations.”’ 

“ Hear me!” said Hardfels. “ In 
pursuance of my engagement to 
you, I have effectually disposed of 
the young Count of Staelburg ; so 
that you need not, in future, fear 
any opposition from him. You 
will now have every opportunity of 
obtaining Bertha’s consent, with- 
out which, you will remember, the 
whole arrangement entered into 
between us falls to the ground.”’ 

A dark scowl lowered en Wiir- 
mers features as he heard these 
words ; but, suppressing all ap- 
pearance of disappointment, he 
answered: ‘* You have so far done 
well; but I suppose no steps have 
been taken to prevent a repetition 
of the annoyance I have been sub- 
jected to by this haughty Staelburg 
and yourown malapert son. With- 
out doubt, when the affairs of the 
state require your attendance at 
court, the two lovers will carry on 
their amorous intercourse behind 
your back.” 

‘“T have guarded against any 
such contingency by procuring a 
warrant for his banishment from 
the Margrave; and I have given 
strict orders that no correspondence 
shall be held with him during his 
absence. He informed me it was 
his intention to quit Germany 
forthwith; and I believe he has 
carried his resolution into effect. 
Are you now satisfied ?” 

“You haveacted, indeed, honour- 
ably in this respect. But Lsuppose 
my gay rival has betaken himself 
to some locality whence it will be 
easy for him to pay a visit to Kiels- 
worth during your absence ?” 

*T neither know nor care to 
know aught of his intentions. It 
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is not my practice to employ spies 
to watch over other’s movements, 
as. it seems, is the custom of some. 

W irmer winced at this last 
taunt; but, withan expression of dia- 
bolical malignity, he added: “ You 
ask me if 1 am satisfied of your 
sincerity. [require but one more 
proof. It I am unable to effect any 
impression on your fair daughter's 
mind in the space of three months, 
let her be sent as a novice to the 
Convent of our Lady at Mentz, 
where, should she still continue 
perverse, let her take the black 
veil, and spend the remainder ot 
her days in seclusion. This is my 
only demand, and, you must con- 
fess, it is lenient enough.” 

The effect of this last speech 
exceeded even Wiirmer’s most 
sanguine anticipation. The remem- 
branee of Hardtels’ sarcasm was 
entirely effaced by this moment of 
triumph. He had now the fiendish 
pleasure of intheting the most re- 
tined torments on the proud, though 
stern, parent; and his implacable 
spirit rejoiced in the misery he was 
creating. The ealm and philoso- 
phical Hardtels was exeited almost 
to desperation by the unfeeling 
suggestion he had heard. His 
limbs trembled, and his tongue al- 
most retused to give vent to the 
working of his mind. Remember. 
ing, however, the gratification 
which the sight of his anguish 
would athord Wiirmer, he added. 
With as much composure as he 
could assume: 

a L cannot acknowledge the le- 
miency of your demands. But as I 
am no longer a free agent, however 
my heart may be racked with the 
emotions which a father must feel. 
I promise you that, if within six 
months you fail in persuading my 
daughter to become your bride, I 
will act as you have proposed. You 
are at liberty at any time to come 
as a Wooer within my walls; and I 
cannot but hope that an obedient 
consent on her part to your over- 
tures will spare me the necessity of 
enforcing them in the manner you 
Suggest. [ presume it to be your 
Wish to see my daughter now 2” 

“No, Baron of Hardfels ; it is 






never my intention to become 4 
woman's slave. I leave the whol. 
management of this delicate affy'- 
in your hands; and should y,:. 
fail in bringing about my desig. 
by fair persuasion, do not imagine 
[ shall remit you the performance 
of your last undertaking. I gran: 
you the six months; but at irs 
expiration, expect no mercy from 
me, 

Your last speech is greatly 
variance with your plea of love a; 
an excuse for your unmanly con- 
duct. I have no alternative but 
submission; and whatever conduct 
you may practise, you will find me 
at all times prepared to redeem my 
word.” ; 

‘Be it so, then. I have per- 
formed my task,” said Wiirmur, 
as, extending his hand with a bad 
grace to his intended father-in-law, 
he prepared to depart. To his in- 
tense chagrin, Hardfels refused t» 
accept it, saying, with becoming 
dignity, that a person who could 
use such language as that he hal 
just heard was unworthy of the 
hand of a gentleman. 

Exelaiming, in a tone far from 
gentle, that no opposition to his 
will should be passed over with im- 
punity, Wiirmer left the apartment. 

Having left Hardfels Castle, the 
worthy Wiirmer rode along at an 
easy pace, trusting to meet his 
sworn ally, Ruffo, and ascertain 
what progress that business-like 
individual was making for the com- 
pletion of his designs on his ene- 
mies. Since the events previous!y 
mentioned, Ruffo had thought 
best to court retirement, lest & 
revelation of the misfortune whic: 
had befallen him should call forth 
more indignation than sympathy 
from his benevolent employer. 
Being unable to meet with his able 
coadjutor, Wiirmer gave himself up 
to a train of thought, which might 
be resolved into nearly the following 
words : 

‘Fortune favours the brave. 1! 
have played a deep game, with 
much success. So that old dolt, 
Hardfels, thought to oppose his 
will to mine: let him look to lim- 
self. Those who make an enemy 














sfme have good cause to rue the 
leed. Deny me his hand, indeed! 
seeply shall he regret having 
offered such an insult to one so 
rully capable of resenting it. I have 
obtained his promise, that in six 
months’ time she shall be an inmate 
of my mansion or a convent. I did 
not go to Mentz to see my good 
aunt Ursula, the Lady Abbess of 
the Nunnery there for nothing. 
Once under her clutches, I am 
almost tempted to pity the unfor- 
tunate novice; but no, she has 
despised me—let her meet the fate 
she has provoked. My path, then, 
‘s clear; everything favours my 
bold projects. Bertha become sis- 
ter Cecilia at Mentz, her goods be- 
come the property of holy Mother 
Church, nothing thwarts me_ but 
this hot-headed boy, who dared 
overcome me in the contest. He 
must die, no matter how; and the 
convent of our Lady at Mentz suc- 
ceeds to all the vast property of 
the old Baron after his death. My 
revered kinswoman will infringe 
the Bull ‘In Coen Domini,’ so far as 
to bestow a considerable portion of 
the spoil upon the person to whom 
she owes the whole; and then my 
ambition has reached its goal. 
Hardfels, deprived of both his 
children, cannot long survive; and 
thus shall I have gratified every 
desire of my heart. I shall have 
ruined the proudest peer in Ger- 
many ; deprived him of the objects 
of his fondest affection ; possessed 
myself of his estates; and who 
will, after that, say my vengeance 
tor occasional slights, and at last 
studied insults, has not been full 
and complete ? Then remains but 
Staelburg to dispose of; and he is 
likely, certainly, to become a dan- 
serous rival to me. I had hoped 
that I‘should have obtained from 

ardfels some hint as to his move- 
ments; but the old fellow either 
“oes not, or fains not to know, any- 
tuing of him. Nevertheless, by 
perseverance, no doubt, I shall find 
some clue to his whereabouts which 
lay enable me to confer an essen- 
“al obligation upon him. If I 
could but find that able rascal 


) 
vulfo, I could soon ascertain what 
VoL. Xt. 
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probability there might be for has 
becoming the instrument of my 
vengeance. What folly, on his 
part, to suffer him to elude his fate ! 
I wonder how he fared with that 
fellow, Albert? What comparison, 
after all, can the boasted pleasures 
derivable from the maintenance 
of probity bear to the delightful 
satisfaction of possessing so over- 
whelming a power over the lives 
and fortunes of our fellow-crea- 
tures? By whatever means this 
influence may be obtained, sweet is 
it, and amply does it repay its for- 
tunate owner for the scorn with 
which those who pride themselves 
on greater rectitude of conduct 
treat him. Philip of Macedon, or 
whoever he may be, was not far 
wrong in saying that he would ra- 
ther be feared than loved. I fully 
concur in the justice of his remarks, 
and intend acting up toit. What 
a farce! for Conrad Wiirmer to 
assume the appearance of a lover, 
to work woe both on father, daugh- 
ter, and all his foes!” 

We think, however, we have 
quite disgusted our readers with 
this portrait of triumphant vice ; 
and we will, by their concurrence, 
once more direct their attention to 
the career of him for whose unde- 
viating rectitude Wiirmer conceived 
such supreme contempt. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
MARTIAL PREPARATIONS. 


At an early hour, Staelburg and 
Hofman quitted their domiciles, 
and made their appearance at the 
breakfast-table of their worthy en- 
tertainer. We will not enter upon 
a critical discussion of the several 
viands which the generosity of 
Mynheer Naarveldt had prepared 
for his guests. Having completed 
breakfast, their host intimated to 
Staelburg and Hofman his readi- 
ness to perform his promise of the 
previous evening. The medical 
practitioner at first seemed in- 
clined to defer his introduction, 
but, altering his intention, thank- 
fully accepted the offer. A few 
minutes’ walk brought the citizen 
and his protégés to the building 
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fitted up as the head-quarters of 
William of Orange and his brethren 
in arms. No external pomp served 
to indicate the abode of so distin- 
guished a man; and poor Hofman 
could be scareely persuaded that 
the taciturn Dutchman had not 
been practising some deception 
upon him by way of retaliation for 
his introductory address. A flight 
of massive stone steps led from 
the street to the door, at which was 
stationed an individual probably 
intended to officiate in the capacity 
of valet, but who, from the martial 
appearance of his garb and features, 
might have seen service In a less 
peaceful occupation. Mynheer 
Naarveldt was no stranger to the 
janitor, who, without loss of time, 
informed the renowned Prince of 
his presence. 

In an apartment whose furniture 
bore no token of luxury, a tall, 
erect personage, of about the mid- 
dle age, was seated, deeply engaged 
in the completion of a plan of some 
fortifications. The Prince of Orange 
was of a complexion once fair, 
although now embrowned by the 
eilects of exposure to the elements 
and honest exertions in the service 
of his country. His hair was of 
arich, glossy chesnut; and in his 
full, firm eye, vigourand resolution 
were combined in no ordinary de- 
gree. this dress, which was worn 
with no regard to effect, was simple 
and tasteful; and his every action 
betokened the gentleman and the 
soldier. So intent was the Prince 
at lis occupation, that he was, for 
a moment, unaware of the presence 
of Mynheer Naarveldt and his 
proteses. Courteously rising from 
his Seat, he apologised for his ab- 
sence of mind, and, having been 
Introduced in due form to Brieswald 
(as We must now call our hero) and 
Hofman, desired them to be seated. 
In a clear, rich voice, he inquired 
of the worthy citizen in what way 
he could have the pleasure of 
serving either himself or friends * 
Aiter a few preliminary remarks 
irom Naarveldt, Brieswald brietly 
a the Prince that he had 
eit Germany e hope th; e 
small talents ere re ghond ni 

5 oved 


for the benefit of a people with 
whom he had so much sympathy 
and confessed a great desire to 
perfect bimself in the science of 
arms under so distinguished 4 
general as the Prince of Orange. 

+ Brieswald ?”’ said the Prinee 
after musing for a little while, «| 
recollect none of that name. From 
what part of Germany do you 
come ?” 

* From the Margravate of Baden- 
Baden, your highness,” answered 
the young soldier. ‘ Butas Ihave 
hitherto lived in seclusion, it is not 
unlikely so humble a name as that 
I bear never reached your ears.” 

Forming a shrewd conjecture of 
the real facts of the case, the 
Prince added, with a bland smile: 
*T have no doubt that the fame 
you will acquire in the present 
campaign will amply atone for your 
late seclusion.” Then turning to 
Hotman, who had hitherto been 
making a series of salaams which 
would have done honour to any 
Parisian petit maitre, ‘In what 
manner, good sir, may I promote 
your interests ?”’ 

“With an air of considerable 
gravity, the person so addressed 
commenced: ‘Most mighty and 
world-renowned Prince, I am none 
other than an unworthy son oi 
Eseulapius. by name Hofman, who 
having studied at the University oi 
Tiibingen, am come to offer my 
services to any of your good sol- 
diers who may meet with wounds 
or disease. I regret that cireum- 
stances exist which will render my 
stay here but short; during that 
time, however, your highness may 
rely on my assistance to the best 
of my power.” 

‘Tam glad to see you. As yo 
may have need to traverse tle 
country, here is a warrant of sale 
conduct, which every follower ot 
the Orange banner will respect. 
You say your name is Hofman- 
Methinks I have seen you betore 
at Vienna.” 

‘Your highness has never seet 
Frederick Hofman before, or 1 am 
greatly inistaken,” was the curt 
reply of the surgeon. _— 

‘Perhaps not,” said William o 

















Orange, eyeing him with a pene- 
trating glance. ‘‘ As for you, my 
young feiend,” continued he, turaing 
to our hero, ‘unless you preter 
any other arrangement, I shall 
consider you as forming a member 
of my body-guard. 

Here the aforesaid valet an- 
nounced that Count Battenburg, 
an officer of experience and valour, 
who had displayed much devotion 
to the Prince and his fortunes, and 
Peter Van der Werf, the burzo- 
master of the town, awaited an 
audience. Whereupon the Prince, 
observing that the society of brave 
men must be of mutual advantage, 
desired them to be instantly ad- 
mitted. 

Williamreceived Bittenburz with 
the esteem and eordiality which 
his good services deserved. Van 
der Werf had figured more in a 
private capacity, and nothing but 
dire necessity would have aroused 
him to become a distinzuished 
actor in the startling scenes of the 
times; but although his abilities 
were of a quiet nature, and his 
character modest and retiring, none 
could possess greater patriotism, or 
more undaunted courage, either of 
an active or passive nature, than 
the exemplary burgomaster. The 
Prince of Orange was not of a 
nature to be captivated with out- 
ward show, and his intelligent and 
mind soon discerned the merits 
of this brave and good man, 
ample though his manners, and 
humble his garb, might be. 
Thinking that the society of him- 
self and Hofman might be an 
intrusion on the debates of the 
others, Breiswald and his com- 
panion withdrew, after having taken 
a respectful leave of the Prinee. 
Naarveldt remained to assist-in-the 
deliberations of the little council. 
Although, perhaps, not quite so 
large as at present, Leyden was, at 
tue tune we speak of, a town of 
much consequence, and of consi- 
deradle architectural beauty ; and 
Its trade, previous to the insur- 
rection, had been extensive. Bries- 
wald’s eye traversed with admi- 
rauion the various buildings which 
decorated the Broad Street,—a 
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street considered by many one of 
the finest in the world, and the 
beauty of which was greatly en- 
hanced by the scrupulous regard 
for cleanliness which so eminently 
distinguishes our Dutch neigh- 
bours. His attention, however, 
was quickly directed to the nume- 
rou groups of citizens who were 
congregated to discuss the mo- 
mentous topics of the day, and 
to make preparations for the 
future. Approaching one of the 
little parties, he found an elderly 
man respectably attired, lecturing 
his auditors on the heinousness 
of the conduct of the Spaniards, 
whom he demonstrated, to the per- 
fect satisfaction of his hearers, to 
be none other than the Antichrist 
of the Apocalypse. Jn another 
quarter, a young man, of fanatical 
appearance, was addressing those 
of his own views on the text, 
“Through much tribulation shall 
ye enter the kingdoin,” which, it 
is very probable, the preacher, in 
the warmth of his temperament, 
really imagined to be the estab- 
lishment of their own liberties,— 
at least, the earnestness with which 
he exhorted his flock to “ fight the 
good fight of faith,” in which they 
were engaged, rather justified any 
such idea. The next knot he en- 
countered was composed of men of 
a higher rank in society, who were 
listening with much interest to an 
harangue delivered by a citizen of 
good address, on the pertidy of the 
Queen of England, in not taking a 
more active part on their behalf. 
They had, he said, despatched, as 
an envoy, a man possessing the 
eloquence of a Boanerges to induce 
her to espouse their cause; but he 
feared that all the energy of the 
patriotic Janus Dousa would fail in 
rousing that over-politic princess 
to action. Much as our hero feit 
disposed to fraternise with thus 
last assembly, he easily ascertained, 
from the suspicious glances with 
which he was regarded, that his 
society was considered no improve- 
ment. He therefore continued his 
stroll, until he was beset by 2 
worthy armourer from Liege, who 
took ‘advantage of the state o 
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things at Leyden to dispose of a 
little of his hardware. With the 
utmost volubility this son of Vulcan 
discanted on the various good 
qualities of the weapons he offered 
for sale: if only half of which were 
true, the gorgets and hauberks he 
vended would render the fortunate 
wearer considerably more invul- 
nerable than Achilles. On Bries- 
wald’s equipments he, of course, 
bestowed remarks anything but 
complimentary; and not all the 
assurances that the young adven- 
turer could give him, that every 
article he wore was of the best 
Milan manufacture, could convince 
the armourer of the superiority of 
such articles over his own. To ease 
himself of his importunities, Bries- 
wald purchased a dagger of highly 
tempered steel, of which the sheath 
was elaborately ornamented, in- 
tending it as a present for his 
generous entertainer. Having, by 
these means, procured a little rest, 
he continued his progress, until he 
found himself in the midst of a 
band of well-armed gentlemen, 
many of whom spoke high German. 
Being recognised as a compatriot, 
he met with a courteous reception. 
He was much pleased to find in 
his acquaintances his future asso- 
ciates in the body-guard of the 
Prince. Although the ritters of 
the guard attempted to put the 
best construction possible on the 
aspect of atfairs, it could not be 
denied that their position was one 
of great peril. Notwithstanding 
their cause was certainly one of 
right against might, yet it was 
might of no ordinary nature with 
which they had to contend. The 
Spanish troops, their adversaries, 
had hitherto passed for the finest 
in Europe. The renowned cavalry 
of Spain, matchless in arms and 
discipline, and her sturdy infantry 
also, hed shown their valour on 
many a hard-fought field, and, 
otlicered by brave and experienced 
commanders, formed no mean 
opponents. What, indeed, had 
the Dutch general to oppose to 
these famous warriors? With the 
exception of his German auxiliar- 
ie’, his troops were chiefly raw 






levies. However well versed jn 
martial habits the leader might be 
he had but few officers in his eamy 
from whom much could be expected, 
Notwithstanding the general exe. 
eration of the tyranny of the 
Spanish yoke, on minor matters 
there was but very little unity 
among the Patriots. Protestants 
viewed Romanists with suspicion, 
while demagogues excited the peo- 
ple to a fanatical hatred of their 
aristocratic leaders ; and it required 
the whole of the exertions of the 
politic Prince to prevent the dif. 
ferences springing up into open 
variance. Wholesome emulation 
is at all times productive of benefit ; 
but jealousy and ill-will are mis- 
chievous intruders on subjects upon 
which all should be harmony. The 
brutal conduct of their enemies, 
however, prevented any retrogade 
conduct upon the part of those who 
had once taken up arms on behalf 
of their country. In fact, such 
had been the studied contempt for 
honour and the laws of war dis- 
played by the invader, that each 
(whatever his opinions on _ other 
things might be) was firmly resolved 
to undergo any possible amount of 
privations rather than trust to the 
mercy of the Spaniards; for well 
they knew that a repetition of the 
brutal massacre perpetrated at 
Rotterdam would arise in every 
place which opened its gates to the 
enemy. 

This last topic underwent con- 
siderable discussion on the part ot 
the gentlemen of the guard; and 
many were the fierce invectives 
launched upon those who could 
conceal their murderous purposes 
under the treacherous pretext ol 
making a harmless passage through 
an unsuspecting town. One house 
alone escaped the fury of the 1- 
censed soldiery, by the ingenious 
stratagem of spilling the blood ot 
cats about the threshold and door ; 
so that those who thirsted for the 
blood of the inmates passed on, 
in the full belief that others had 
forestalled them in the work o! 
slaughter. Conduct such as this, 
of course, put an end to all thoughts 
of capitulation or submission ; and 











the determination of both foreign- 
ers and Low-Country men in the 
vuard was, to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible, in preference to 
paying any heed to the bland pro- 
osals of their foes. 

Here and there a haughty mem- 
ber of the Gueux, as the aristocratic 
instigators of the scheme were 
formerly called, passed you on his 
way to the council-chamber. A de- 
sire for revenge rankled deep in 
these men’s minds, on account of 
the ignominious death which was 
earried into effect on two of their 
order, the Counts Egmont and 
Horne—nobles of patriotic nature 
and kindly disposition, who had 
vainly striven to bring Philip of 
Spain to reason, and save the effu- 
sion of blood, which they foresaw 
would result from his obstinate 
bigotry. From the number of men 
of distinction who thronged the 
streets, the ritters of the guard 
augured that a project of some 
consequence was under discussion ; 
and they were not far wrong in 
their surmises. 

Perceiving his good friend Naar- 
veldt at no great distance, the 
young Count quitted his brethren 
in arms, and joined him. He as- 
certained, with some little astonish- 
ment, that the volatile Hofman 
had, at the risk of falling in with 
the Spaniards (who were at that 
time commencing a blockade of 
Haarlem,) resolved to proceed 
thither to acquire what informa- 
tion he could of the state of affairs 
there. Mynheer Naarveldt, being 
a man of early habits, proposed to 
Breiswald to partake of dinner with 
him, and would not hear of any 
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excuse. Their party included a 
soldier named De Wencke, who 
seemed to regard the buxom daugh- 
ter of their entertainer with a very 
affectionate eye. At the conelu- 
sion of their frugal repast, all 
yathered round the ample fire, and 
enjoyed the good schnaps which 
Naarveldt had broached in honour 
of his guests. De Wenke had a 
very good idea of war, and made 


many remarks on the prospects of 


the Patriots, which much prepos- 
sessed our hero in his favour. 
Naarveldt’s views were, that their 
jeader—against whom the expe- 
rienced Duke of Alva, hitherto 
considered almost invincible, had 
made but little progress—would 
maintain the independence of the 
revolted provinces until adequate 
assistance should arrive from Eng- 
land or the German Empire. De 
Wencke felt much alarmed for the 
safety of Alftrude, on hearing 
Naarveldt’s opinion that ere long 
the Spaniards would doubtlessly 
attack Leyden, especially should 
they succeed in reducing Haarlem, 
and that, unless material additions 
were made to the strength of the 
latter place, its capture might pro- 
bably ensue. 

The good Naarveldt accepted 
Breiswald’s present with every 
token of gratitude, and vowed that, 
if his life were preserved, the 
dagger should drink deep of Spanish 
blood at every opportunity. At 
his earnest request our young hero 
consented to take up his quarters 
at his hospitable abode until the 
call of honour should summon him 
from Leyden. 
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Orthe two attributes of ornamental 
art. namely. colour and form, co- 
lour has always been the more 
attractive, especially to the un- 
educated eye. An appreciation of 
the beauty of formis generally the 
effect of cultivation: but the love 
of colour is innate. There are few 
eyes possessed of the blessing of 
sight which are not affected by it, 
more or less. This is trne of ani- 
mals. as well as of men. The eflect 
oft red upen the hoy ine race 1s well 


known. In Spanish bull fights, 
the avile matador rouses the cou- 
rage of his four-footed opponent by 


waving before his eves a red scarf 


or ilag. The terror shown by wild 
beasts at the presence of fire— 
the traveller's protection — has 


been ascribed to the sight of the 
ruddy glare of the flames. In in- 
fants, one of the first acts of con- 
sclousness is the recognition of 


artificial light when concentrated, 


as inthe flame of a candle, and econ- 
trasted with surrounding gloom; 
vol bright colours displayed be- 
tore the eye. Grown older, the 
chill loves coloured toys and co- 
loured pictures, and generally pre- 
fers the more gaudy colours, such 
is red and yellow, to the sober 
ones. ‘The South Sea Islander 
robes himself in a mantle of fea- 
thers, gav with all the colours of 
the rainbow. To many races a 
string of coloured beadsis a coveted 
‘cecoration. ‘The American Indian 
‘stermble in his war-paint; with 
glaring contrasts of red and yellow. 
black and white, he thinks to add 
to the deadly effect of his arms. 
Who can say whether the blue 
cen with which the ancient 
sriton dyed the exposed parts of 
his body may not have been apphed 
with similar intentions ? 

_Among some nations colour was 
significant of rank and condition. 
The Romans permitted none but 
those of the highest rank to wear 
the Tyrian purple; and the pig- 
mebt vermilion was reserved for 
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the statues of the gods. With the 
Mahomedans, a green turban de- 
notes a descendant of Ali, the kins. 
man of the prophet. In the Romish 
Church the Cardinals wear scarlet 
and in our Own country may be 
seen the servants of the Bishops 
clothed in regal purple. The re- 
ligious societies, renouncing the 
pomps and vanities of the world, 
clothe themselves in quict grey 
and brown, black and white. Co. 
lours are the outward and visible 
signs of mourning. ‘The European 
mourns in black; the Chinese in 
white; the Egyptians in yellow; 
the Turks in blue or violet. Co- 
lours also have emblematical signi- 
fications; but into these I cannot 
now center. 

In tropical countries, where the 
birds and insects are brilliantly co- 
loured, the inhabitants have a pecu- 
liar delight in decorating their per- 
sons with bright colours. If we ex- 
amine relics of art, not only of early 
date, but those of the best period— 
theera of Raphael, for instance—we 
find draperies of the primitive (red, 
blue, yellow,) or secondary (green, 
orange, and purple) colours. The 
same remark is applicable to arehi- 
tectural decoration, where colours 
are enhanced by opposition towhite 
and black. The Egyptian and 
Assyrian courts of the Crystal Pa- 
lace will supply us with examples. 

But bright colours, though they 
may gratify the savage, will not 
please the educated eye, unless 
they be combined in harmonious 
proportions. ‘The skill of the artist 
—especially the decorative arust, 
under which term is included the 
modiste—will accordingly ve shown 
in combining the various colours in 
such proportions and apposition @s 
will produce the most pleas!s 
effect to the eye. Nor will the 
modifying influences of light and 
shade, as shown in the rounde 
forms of the human figure and the 
erlieved surfaces of architecture, 
escape the attention of the true 


































































artist. It will be seen how the 
colours are vivified by light and 
saddened by shade; and how the 
brilliant colours are intensified by 
contrast with the more sombre ones. 

In process of time artists became 
aware of the value of the various 
shades of grey and brown—* the 
broken colours,” as we call them— 
in producing harmonious effects, 
and giving value to the purer co- 
lours by contrast. These tints are 
called *“‘ broken colours,” because 
they are compounded of two or 
three others. 

The Oriental nations—namely, 
the Chinese, the Indians, and the 
Saracens—have always been re- 
marked for their exquisite taste in 
eolours: so much so that Mr. Owen 
Jones, and other artists who have 
made colours their study, have 
analysed with great care the de- 
corative works of these people, 
and have discovered the principles 
which govern their various com- 
binations of colour. Jt has been 
ascertained that the peculiar effect 
of Oriental colouring is produced, 
not by the mixture of one colour 
with another, but by their harmo- 
nious juxtaposition in proper pro- 
portion—so that a surface which, 
when placed near the eye, appears 
to be covered with a symmetrieally- 
arranged mosaic of the primitive 
or secondary colours, presents, at a 
distance, or when modified by 
light and shade, a kind of neu- 
tralised bloom; thus producing, but 
by a different process, the broken 
tints employed by the European 
painter. In the one case, these 
broken tints are merely an optical 
effect, varying as they are viewed 
irom different distances; in the 
other, the painter combines the 
tints on his palette, or the dyer in 
his vat, and the positive colours of 
Which they are composed are no 
longer capable of being distin guish- 
ed by theeye. In both cases great 
skill is required to produce harmo- 
nious effect. 

Although we hear of “an eye for 
colour” and an “ear for music,” 
as if the power of appreciating har- 
mMonious colours and sounds were 
4 peculiar gift from nature, yet we 
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know that both faculties may be 
cultivated to a consderable extent. 
And, considering that every one 
employs colours, either in dress or 
household decoration, while only a 
limited number of persons learn 
music, and that chiefly as an amuse- 
ment, it does seem almost indis- 
pensable that every one should 
understand the general principles 
which regulate the harmonious 
combination of colours. It is just 
as reasonable to expect persons 
who “ have not an eye for colour,” 
—or, speaking more correctly, who 
do not understand the laws which 
govern the employmentof colours— 
to use them harmoniously, as it 
would be for those who have no 
ear, natural or acquired, for music, 
to produce harmony by striking at 
random the notes of a musical in- 
strument. Every colour has a 
distinct effect upon the eye, as 
every note has its distinct sound 
to the ear: but the beauty of both 
consists in their harmonious com- 
bination, and this is always the 
result of refined taste—sometimes 
innate—and of cultivation. Dis 
cordant colours are as painful to 
the educated eye as discordan. 
notes to a musical ear. 

I wish I could impress this truth 
upon the reader—that I could in- 
duce every one to study the har- 
mony of colour in its application 
to personaland domestic decoration. 
It is a study which must interest 
every body, and whichis not difficult 
to master. And yet, how few un- 
derstand it! How few think there 
is any art at all in the arrangement 


of colours! To satisfy oneself of 


these facts, it is only necessary to 
walk for half-an-hour along some 
public thoroughfare and observe 
the glaring contrasts of bright co- 
lours by which the dress of many 
persons is distinguished. Children, 
especially, seem the sport of caprice 
in this way. On their little per- 
sons frequently meet all the colours 
of the rainbow, without their har- 
mony. The mantle—the dress— 
the bonnet, with its trimmings—the 
stockings; all of divers colours, 
and no two of them in harmony ! 
Verily, Jacob is not the only parent 
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whose darlings have coats of many 
colours! These good people pro- 
bably think that fine feathers make 
fine birds. 

There is one class of persons, 
possessed of more money than 
taste, who estimate colours by their 
cost only, and will purchase the 
most expensive merely because they 
are expensive and fashionable. Of 
this class was a certain lady, of 
whom it is reported that, in reply 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds’s inquiry as 
to what colour the dress of herself 
and husband, whowere then sitting, 
should be painted, asked which 
were the most expensive colours ? 
“Carmine and ultramarine,” re- 
plied the artist. ‘* Then,” rejoined 
the lady, ‘paint me in ultramarine, 
and my husband in carmine !” 

We hear constantly of fashion- 
able colours, and these fashionable 
colours are for ever changing; 
moreover, we hear more of their 
novelty than of their beauty. All 
who wish to be fashionable wear 
these colours because they are 
fashionable, and because they are 
new; but they do not consider 
whether they are adapted to the 
complexion and age of the wearer, 
orwhetherthey are in harmony with 
the rest of the dress. What should 
we say to a person who, with the 
right hand, plays an air inC major, 
and, with the left, an accompani- 
ment in I minor? The merest 
novice in musie would be conscious 
of the discord thus produced : vet, 
as regards colours, the educated 
eye is constantly shocked by com- 
binations of colour as startling and 
inharmonious. 

As regards dress, inharmonious 
combinations of colour may arise 
irom two CAUSES 5 namely, first, 
from employing at the same time 
two or more colours which do not 
harmonise with each other; or, 
secondly, Ohe colour alone which 
does not harmonise with the com- 
}uexion of the individual, The 
former 18 most annoying to the 
spectator, and actually sets ones 
teeth on edge ; the latter is chietty 
prejudicial to the personal appear. 
ee of the wearer. When re 
employ colours merely because tney 
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are fashionable, and without ye. 
ference to complexion, age, or their 
vicinity to other colours, one of 
these effects is sure to arise. |; 
would require considerably more 
space than is allotted to this article 
fully to illustrate the effeet of 
colours in their application to dress 
only, to say nothing of their em. 
ployment in the internal decoration 
of houses. I must, however, en- 
deavour to give the reader some 
idea of the importance of cultivating 
‘an eye for colours,” in their rela. 
tion to the first of these subjects. 

As the object of all decoration 
in dress is to improve, or set off to 
the greatest advantage, the personal 
appearance of the wearer, it follows 
that the colours employed should 
be suitable to the complexion ; and, 
as complexions are so various, it is 
quite impossible that the fashion- 
able colour, though it may suita 
few individuals, can be becoming 
toall. Instead, therefore, of blindly 
following fashion, as a sheep will 
follow the leader of the flock, even 
to destruction, I should like to see 
every lady select and wear the 
precise shade of colour which is 
not only best adapted to her pe- 
culiar complexion, but is in perfect 
harmony with the rest of her ha- 
biliments, and in accordance with 
her years and condition. 

I have stated that the Orientals, 
and other inhabitants of tropical 
countries, such as the negroes ol 
the West Indies, love to clothe 
themselves in brilliant and positive 
colours—reds and yellows, for in- 
stance. They are quite right i 
so doing. ‘These bright colours 
contrast well with their dusky 
complexions. With us “ pale faces’ 
it is different: we cannot bear 
positive colours in immediate con- 
tact with the skin without injury 
to the complexion. 

Of all colours, perhaps the most 
trying to the complexion are tue 
different shades of lilac and purple. 
The fashionable and really beau- 
tiful mauve and its varieties are, Ol 
course, included in this category: 
In accordance with the well-known 
law of optics that all colours, s1m- 
ple or compound, have a tendency 











to tint surrounding objects with a 
faint spectrum of their comple- 
mentary colour, those above-men- 
tioned, which require for their 
harmony various tints of yellow and 
creen, impart these supplementary 
colours to the complexion. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe that, 
of all a those which 
turn upon the yellow are the most 
unpleasant 1n their effect—and 
probably for this reason, that in 
this climate it is always a sign of 
bad health. 

But, it will be asked, is there no 
means of harmonising colours so 
beautiful in themselves with the 
complexion, and so avoiding these 
ill effects ? To a certain extent this 
may be done; and as follows :— 

Should the complexion be dark, 
the purple tint may be dark also, 
because, by contrast, it makes the 
complexion appear fairer; if the 
skin be pale or fair, the tint should 
be lighter. In either case the co- 
lour should zever be placed next 
the skin, but should be parted from 
it by the hair and by a ruche of 
tulle, which produce the neu- 
tralising effect of grey. Should 
the complexion still appear too 
vellow, green leaves or green rib- 
bons may be worn as trimmings. 
This will often neutralise lilac and 
purple colours, and thus prevent 
their imparting an unfavourable 
hue to the skin. 

Scarcely less diflicult than mauve 
to harmonise with the complexion 
is the equally beautiful colour 
called “magenta.” The comple- 
mentary colour would be yellow- 
green: ‘‘ magenta,” therefore, re- 
quires very nice treatment to make 
it becoming. It must be subdued 
when near the skin, and this is 
best done by intermixture with 
lack; either by diminishing its 
brightness by nearly covering 1t 
with black lace, or by introducing 
the colour in very small quantity 
only. In connection with this 
colour, I have recently observed 
some curious effects. First, as to 
Its appearance alone: if in great 
quantity, the colour, though beau- 
uful in itself, is glaring, and 
difficult to harmonise with its ac- 
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companiments. Secondly, as to 
its combination with black : if the 
black and magenta-colour be in 
nearly equal quantities—such, for 
instance, as in checks of a square 
inch of each colour—the general 
effect is dull, and somewhat 
neutral. If, on the contrary, the 
checks consist of magenta and 
white, alternately, a bright effect 
will be produced. Again, if the 
ground be black, with very narrow 
stripes or cross-bars of magenta- 
colour, a bright, but yet subdued 
effect, will result. This last effect 
is produced on the principle that, 
a3 light is most brilliant when con- 
trasted with a large portion of 
darkness—like the stars in a cloud- 


less sky—so a small portion of 


bright colour is enhanced by con- 
trast with a dark, and especially a 
black ground. 

Yellow, also, is a difficult colour 
to harmonise with the complexion. 
A bright yellow, like that of the 
buttercup, contrasts well with 
black, and is becoming to brunettes, 
when not placed next the skin; but 
pale yellow or greenish yellow suits 
no one, especially those with pale 
complexions. Its effect is to 
diffuse, by contrast, a purple hue 
over the complexion, and this is 
certainly no addition to beauty. 

Blue is favourable to most com- 
plexions; lightorsky-blueespecially 
so to fair persons with golden hair ; 
fuller tints to those who are less 
fair, or in whom years have 
developed more of the colour of 
the sere and yellow leaf peculiar 
to autumn. It often happens, that 
as persons advancein years, colours 
which suited them in youth cease 
to be becoming ; pink, for instance, 
agrees with a youthful complexion 
and fair skin, but it does not 
harmonise with the yellow tints o! 
more advanced age; in thus case 
either sky-blue, or pure deep blue, 
will be substituted with advantage 
for pink. . 

These few instances will be 
sufficient to indicate some of the 
difficulties attending the right use 
of colour in dress. 

While, however, so much incon- 
gruity of colour exists to shock the 
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cultivated eye, those who have 


watched for some time the progress 
of ornamental! art in this country 
must have been gratified to observe 
the improved taste | perceptible in 
the productions of the loom, as 
regards doth design and harmony 
of colour. Every year shows an 
advance in this respect upon the 
preceding. This Improvement 1s 
to be aseribed mainly to the 
diffusion of the knowledge of the 
principles of ornamental art. by 
means of the various schools of 
practical art established in different 
parts of the country. | 

As regards dress, the great 
feature which distinguishes the 
present era trom the last decennial 
period, is the prevalence of greys, 
of various shades and tints, tor 
dresses and mantles. These broken 
and neutral colours, by their 
vicinity to the skin, merease the 
beauty of the flesh tints; while 
monotony is avoided, and variety, 
one ot the vreat elements of beauty, 
is obtained, by the introduction of 
a little positive colour, either as 
trimming or on other parts of the 
dress. 

As in a landscape, Nature har- 
monises everything with greys and 
browns, setting them olf here and 
there, near the eye, by small por- 
tions of pure colour—as in the 
petals of flowers, the plumage of 
some birds, and tlhe wings of but- 
tertlies and moths—so the broken 
tints and neutral colours, such as 
black and white, have an admirable 
eflect in draperies, and help to 
clear up the complexion. 

For this purpose the black 
jackets, of various forms. which 
have been so much worn of late. are 
valuable assistants in producing 
harm ny. It is even possible for 
persons to wear skirts of colours 
Which are not suitable to the com- 
plexion of the wearers, when they 
are effectually separated frem the 
flesh by the intervention of the 
neutral-tinted jacket or mantle. 
Lhe effect is more agreeable when 


the contrast between the black of 


the dr; pery and the colour of the 
skin IS OS ttened by collars and 
sieeves of white lece or mush; 


ww 4ehae 


Colour 


wress. 


For the same reason, white jackets 
and pelerins, of transparent or 
semi-transparent materials, are 
useful in harmonising colours with 
the complexion. Opaque white, 
on the contrary, is less becoming. 

Although broken colours next 
the skin—which of itself is a 
broken colour, as is also the hair— 
have a good effect, and help to 
clear up the complexion, pure 
colours are by no means to be 
excluded entirely from dress : what 
[ mean to say is only that they 
shouldbe employed with discretion, 
and always with a view to set off 
the wearer to the greatest ad- 
vantage. They may thus be made 
to produce the best effect. 

l have, however, observed one 
very unartistic application of colour 
in dress—I allude to the coloured 
rosette, sometimes imitated by a 
thick cluster of artificial flowers of 
one colour, such as rosebuds, worn 
on the forehead or on the front of 
the rim of a hat. Now, artists 
always look upon a single patch of 
colour as a spot, or blot, which 
immediately attracts the eye, to 
the exclusion of everything else, 
thereby breaking up the repose otf 
the subject or picture. To produce 
harmony, they consider that a 
colour should reappear, or be re- 
peated, in diflerent parts of the 
picture. This rule is founded on 
observation. Nature does not 
produce isolated specimens of the 
flowers which deck our fields anc 
hedgerows, but scatters them over 
the soil more or less abundantly, 
and at greater or less intervals. 
Primroses and cowslips, butter- 
cups and daisies, datfodils and 
harebells, come not in dense clus- 
ters like the nosegays we holdin 
our hands, nor singly; but each 
plant is separated from its kindred 
by the intervening green turf, 
and appears more beautiful in 1ts 
emerald setting, while the frequent 
recurrence at uncertain intervals 
of the same colours and forms 
gives pleasure to the eye: and the 
regularity of the intervals _be- 
tween the plants produces variety. 
Applying these observations to the 
coloured rosette on the hat or fore- 











“ 665 ; “e? 
head, a verdict of ‘‘inharmonious 
must be returned against it. If 
the hat must have a _ coloured 
decoration, the colour should be 
repeated by binding the rim or 
crown of the hat with the same 
iolour. 
= regards colour, the dress of 
ventlemen may be dismissed im a 
few words. Nothing can be in 
better taste than the various tints 
of grey now so fashionable. May 
they long so continue ! 

I wish I could say as much for 
some of the new uniforms of our 
rifle corps. Some of these exhibit 
dagrant violations of good taste; 
and as colour forms so important 
a part of the outward and visible 
signs of military valour, those who 
have the control of these things 
should be made acquainted with 
the principles of the harmony and 
contrast of colours. 

With a few observations on 
livery suits I shall close this article. 
Iam not discussing the nature of 
the feeling which prompts one por- 
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tion of mankind to compel another 
to wear the suit of “motley” as a 
badge of servitude, but only the 
taste displayed in the combinations 
of colour selected for this purpose. 
There are abuses which have to be 
corrected here as in other depart- 
ments of ornamental colouring ; on 
these I need not dwell. I must, 
however, observe that the rules 
which apply to the dress of ladies 
and gentlemen do not exactly apply 
to their livery servants. With re- 
gard to the former, the great prin- 
ciple is to set off the individual to 
the utmost advantage ; with regard 
to the latter, the object is to dis- 
tinguish by the colours of their 
dress the servants of one family 
trom those of another. Liveries 
being designed to gratify the eye 
of the beholder, and not that of the 
vearer, the great object is to select 
such combinations of colour for 
this purpose as shall not offend 
against the principles of good 
taste. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
GLOOMY, NOT GUILTY. 
Sin William Raymond had a griev- 
ous part to play among the cuests 
he had invited to his mansion, to 
celebrate the thirtieth birthday of 
his son and heir. Had he yielded 
to his own feelings in the matter 
of the mental condition of Eustace, 
he would have allowed the occasion 
to have passed unobserved, but he 
dared not sacrifice the traditions of 
his house, which, from time im- 
memorial, had always marked the 
heir's birthday by publie rejoicing. 

Hitherto, and on this very morn- 
ing, he had done every thing that 
man—that father—could do, todraw 
from his son the cause of his grief, 
and his change. Not an hour 
before he met Mr. Burchell and 
Mrs. Sargood, he had been with 
Eustace, entreating him, with tears, 
to relieve his troubled mind by 
confession, and make his father the 
sharer of his misery. 

“Once more, Eustace,” said 
Sir Wilham, entering the hbrary 
where his son was now engaged 
in writing at the table, “I venture 
to disturb you. 

‘T can say nothing against it, 
sir.” replied Eustace, quietly, but 
mournfully. Me am under your 
roof, and if it gives you pleasure 

to disturb me, why, 1 must submit. 
But let me hope that this. vour 
second visit this morning, is not 
upon the subject of the first.” 

‘How selfish you have grown, 
Eustace !’ 

“If ever you live to know all, 
which I pray you may not, you will 
regret that « bse ‘rvation. Lam more 
than ever your son, father; and it 
is ¢ nly my exceed ing love and re- 

vard for you, that seals these lips 
from a revelation th at would appal 
yi u. 

‘Oh, my son! My dear son! 
cried Sir William, coming oes 
to the chairwhere Kustace sat. and 
placing his hand on his shoulder: 
“trust me with what you've done; 
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it shall be as 
as yours. 

“You little know what you ask, 
father,” Eustace calmly remon. 
strated. “In this dreadful matter 
I can better judge than you, and 
my judgment is utterly against 
making you a sharer in the know. 
ledge of a crime which makes me 
shudder to think of.” 

** Nothing, my son, can be worse 
than suspense.” 

“T feel deeply for you, father, 
but it would be the greatest cruelty 
T could commit towards you, to 
enlighten your ignorance on the 
overwhelming secret—the dreadfz] 
blot on the fame of our house. Your 
knowledge of it would only deepen 
my grief—would you wish: that ?” 

“You always answer my appeal 
to you thus. There should be no 
secrets between father and son.” 

‘The secret I hold from you is 
for your advantage—your peace— 
your happiness,’ said Eustace, with 
warmth. 

“And yet you torture me by 
your silence. Since Roberts un- 
timely death—”’ 

“Untimely! ah, you say right, 
father—it was untimely—he should 
have died before r 

“Before what?’ interrogated 
Sir William, at the sudden pause 
his son made in his sentence. 
** Before what, Eustace ?’ 

The melancholy Eustace resented 
the close pursuance of lis father’s 
curiosity: —“ You hunt me to 
death, sir! My daily care for 
your peace should meet w ith more 
consideration from you.” After 
saying this he arose, “with face as 
pale as death, and paced the 
apartment, his faithful dog, iis 
companion in his pent-up sorrow, 
at his heels. “Oh! those noisy 
bells,” he cried ; ‘you might have 
spared me the affliction ot a hub- 
bub so painful.” 

“Had I done so, Eustace, 1 
would have drawn upon our house 
remarks that it would have been 


sacred in my breast 




















ossible for me to explain away. 


imp \ 
You know it has been our invariable 


oystom to keep the heir's birth- 


day.” . 

«Custom must bend to circum- 
stances. It will bring down more 
observation, more remarks, to re- 
joice over the birthday of one who 
has ceased to rejoice, and who can- 
not appear amongst the invited 
ouests. to receive the congratula- 
tions. 

“But I hope, Eustace, that you 
iJ] appear, pleaded his anxious 
father, who had sat down by the 
table. 

«You may hope what you please, 
sir,’ said Eustace, thrusting his 
hand in the breast of his dark grey 
coat. “ But I am resolutely de- 
termined not to leave this room.” 

“Recall those words, Eustace, 
I implore you. Consider the 
position your absence will place 
me in!” 

“You should have well con- 
sidered that before you made 
arrangements for this mockery ; 
you knew my feelings regarding 
them. But the friends you have 
rashly invited have grown used to 
my absence. At all events, you 
must make what excuses you can 
for me ; on three of those occasions 
you have got through them with- 
out me, and you must do the 
same for the fourth, and, I trust, 
the Jast of my birthdays you will 
be called upon to celebrate. Say 
[am too ill—too much engaged-- 
or what you will. It is your 
difficulty, and I regret that I can- 
not help you out of it.” 

“You can help me, Eustace. 
I must appear before my guests 
with a sorrowful heart. You surely 
can forget your trouble for an hour 
orso. Do—do now—for my sake! 
come down in the hall, and thank 
those who have come with all their 
hearts to wish you ‘many happy 
returns of the day.’ ” 

Eustace gave a sad smile, and 
said— 

“I thank them; but they could 
hot wish me a worse fate. Four 
years ago, my heart would have 
leapt with joy for so much good- 


hess———..’ 
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“IT know it would, Eustace. 
God bless my soul! you were the 
liveliest, merriest amongst all, at 
the birthday meetings of your dear 
brother Robert,” said Sir William. 
encouraged by his son's reference 
to the happy past. “And, by God’s 

elp, you shall be a_ blessing 
amongst us again. Come, then, 
my son. This is the fourth year of 
your heirship to the family estates, 
let it be signalised by a renewal of 
social intercourse amongst your 
friends, tenants, and neighbours.” 

“Tt almost chokes me to reflise 
your kindness, father—dut I must.” 
He spoke this most emphatically. 
“My heirship to the estates has 
come hand in hand with an in- 
heritance of serious trouble. Had 
I not been heir to the one, I should 
not have inherited the other.” 

This was a most perplexing 
statement; and Sir William was 
puzzled how to understand it. 
Before he spoke, he turned the 
dark words over and over in his 
anxious mind, but he could not 
unravel their meaning. With a 
troubled countenance, he implored 
an explanation from his son. 

** Have reason, father 

* Have mercy, Eustace,” retorted 
Sir William, interrupting his son. 
“For four long years my life has 
been a sea of troubie. <A curse in- 
deed seems to have settled on our 
once happy house. At one moment 
death takes one son from me, and 
impenetrable gloom deprives me of 
the solace and companionship of 
another. Oh! Eustace, spare me 
further suffering !” 

“T have not the power, father; 
but I have the power of increasing 
it, and you blame me because 1 
will not. Why should I engut 
you in the torrent which secks to 
overwhelm me ?”’ 

“But you see, Eustace, I know 
much.”’ 

“What do you know?” hastily 
inquired the son. 

“T know that you have some 
trouble pressing on your soul, ant 
I am unhappy to know the cause 
and extent of it.” 


‘For what good ?” 
“JT have a right to know, and 
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your father’s wishes should be 
better respected by you.’ 

“TI respect your wishes, but I 
dispute your right to know mere of 
my affairs than I please to com- 
municate. | 

Sir William was deeply hurt, 
and his countenance showed ‘it. 
The son was quick to perceive 
the wound his haughty words had 
viven, and to make amends, he 
said in tones and temper that at 
onee atoned for them— 

‘Father, rest assured that you 
have been seeking to know that 
which it would be a thousand times 
better for your peace that you 
should not know. If I did not 
believe this—were I not as certain 
of it as my existence—I would tell 
vou without another asking. I 
Know suspense is hard to bear, but 
to know what IL know is harder— 
it would kill you. And my father’s 
life is more precious to me than 
my own. 

Then is it your wish that I am 
to end my days thus ?—my imagi- 
nation to be haunted with erimes 
that you have committed 2 

“Father!” cried Eustaee, * I 
have committed no crimes.” 

Sir William's surprise was con- 
siderable when he heard his son 
say lie had: committed xo crimes. 
He looked at Eustace with such a 
penetrating gaze, that had he not 
been strong in truth, the look must 
have annilulated him. 

‘Not committed crimes, Eus- 
laces" interrogated Sir Wilham. 

* Nor crime,” was the staunch 
y. 





repl 


* Eustace! do not palter with 
me. cried his father. 

‘Do my looks show deception *” 

** No—no—but —but you say vou 
have committed no crime*” ~~ 

‘Nor have I, father. Look at 
me lam as pure trom crime as 
When you first saw me.” 

Sir William almost leaped round 
the neck of his son, whe stood like 
2 statue inthe centre of the library, 
With one hand bent upon the table. 

“Oh, my son, you have relieved 
me of an insupportable weight. 

For four years my mind has been 
OL the rack about vou. Oh, had J 
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known this before—had ] known 
vou to be free from crime—yoy 
said you were, Eustace, did yoy 
not?” inquired the father, inter. 
rupting himseif for arepeated assy. 
rance that he had not misunder-. 
stood his son. 

“JT am innocent of crime,” was 
the joyful response, which seemed 
to create a new life in Sir William’s 
heart. 

“Then the birthday-feast shal] 
be a right merry one, I can tel] 
you. Ring on, bells! ring on! Come. 
Kustace, you have nothing now to 
be downeast about. You shall— 
you shall be one of us again.” 

‘* Never—never, father!” said 
Eustace, as gloomy as ever. “J 
am elad I have removed a load 
from your mind, but I hare not 
diminished mine.” 

“Are youmad, Eustace ? Plaguo 
on you, what can you have to grieve 
about, if you are guiltless ¥” 

* Tam guiltless ——” 

“Aye! that’s the point, Kus- 
tace,” in the exuberance of huis joy, 
cried Sir William. “Ive been 
under the impression that you had 
committed some—some—murder! 

Eustace at first started, and then 
pulled himself together like one in 
pain, and then, chidingly shaking 
his head, said— 

“Oh, father, how dared you 
think thus of me” 

‘Others have thought the same. 
ustace, I can tell you,” replied 
Sir William, who, since his sons 
assurance that he was free from 
crime,spoke more lightly, and with 
less constraint. 

‘Others may speak without 
reason ; but you, who knew the 
character of your son——' 

Aye, aye, Eustace! that’s all 
well enough,” interrupted Sz 
William, “ but your habits have 
so confoundedly ehanged. Here 
have you been since Robert died, 
moping, pale and melancholy, 
almost morose, shunning everyon?. 
scarce speaking to me—all this 
change, from a lively young man 
who used to shoot and hunt with 
his father, and busy himself about 
the estate, is a change so strange 
that it is impossible it could go 














unnoticed, and that people, not 
knowing the true cause, should 
fail to put all kinds of construc- 
tions on it. 

‘And the general belief’ is, that 
I have committed a murder ?’ 

“ No doubt of it,” frankly replied 
Sir William. ‘* So you may judge, 
my son, what I have been made to 
suffer.” 

“Oh, Iam sure of that, father, 
and bitterly I have grieved about 
you; for 1 had not ‘the power to 
make you a partner in the serious 
knowledge which has so grievously 
affeeted me.” 

“But why, my son? Give me 
cood reason ‘that I should be kept 
in ignorance of this dreadful some- 
thing, and I will try and be 
content.’ 

“My word, father!--my word! 
You would not have a Raymond 
break his word ?” 

“Did I know all the cireum- 
stances, | might say—Yes. But to 
the question, asasked by you, I say 
—No. Let aman suffer any thing 
rather than break his word.” 

“IT thought you would reply 
thus. W ell, father, I have given 
my w ord—my most solemn word— 
never to reveal the secret cruelly 
imparted to me, and which I ought 
never to have known. This rev ela- 
tion of a foul crime has so much 
oppressed me, that my later exis- 
tence has been coloured by it, and 
although innocent of ev erything 
but the knowledge of it, I have to 
bear the odium of a criminal !”’ 

“But after what has passed 
between us, I shall take care, my 
boy, that no wrong is done to your 
name or character.” 

* Better, father, let the mystery 
go on as before. -I beg of you 
keep yourself clear from all of it. 
Let the people s ay What they will ; 
for if you deny them their opinions 
they will only think that you know 
more than you care to tell, and 
trom that they will begin to con- 
nect you with my criminal doi ngs; 
and that would be death to me— 
aye, one breath of slander on your 
Lonoured head would be insuffer- 
able. 


Eustace was here much over- 
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ome. He fell into his chair, 
“te »wed his head upon the table, and 
shed tears. 

His misanthropiec-looking dog, the 
companion of hissorrowand his soli- 
tude, seeing his master’semotion, be- 
gan tow hine, and he thrust his head 
up under the loop of the arm that 
was benton the table, in searchafter 
lis master’s face, and nestled his 
nose in Eustace’s flowing beard. 

‘“Come, come, my son!” said Sir 
William, tapping him affectionately 
on the shoulder; ** you really should 
not make yourself 2 martyr to the 
sins of other people, whoever they 
may be. This is the mistake you 
are making throughout—your grief 
would mislead anybody, and any- 
body might be excused for—for 
believing “what they liked. I con- 
fess it misled me, and made me 
think that you had committed all 
kinds of disereditable things. And 
I must charge you, Eustace, with 
unnecessary reserve and unkind- 
ness in permitting me to remain 
so long in ignorance that your 
mel: ancholy had nothing to do with 
actions of your own. 

‘No doubt I have laid my- 
self open to this charge. I am 
acutely sensible that I have, and 
that I have given you unnecessary 
pain. I might, and ought, on other 
occasions, W hen you “had almost 
charged me with crime, to have 
assured you of my innocence. 
Father, forgive me.” 

‘Willingly, Eustace! willingly!” 
said Sir William, taking his son's 
hand. 

“And now, father, it is time 
that you go and meet your guests 
for I can bear no further con- 
versation upon a subject so fraught 
with pain to both of us. 

Tell me one thing, Eustace, 
and I will leave you.’ 

‘What is it, sir?” 

“Ts there anyone else in this 
oppressive secret . 

I fear there is one person 

* Besid ea the person who told 
you?’ | 
~ 6 Yes: and if ever the cause of 
my sorrow becomes known, through 
that person it W ill be reveale cl” 

“And who is this person ?’ 
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“T must not tell, sir,” said 
Eustace. 

‘Do LT know him ?” 

“It is a woman.” - 

“A woman, eh?” ejaculated Sir 
William. ‘ Not Amy Burchell?” 

“Oh no!—oh no !—not she.” 

“Do L know her?” further in- 
terrogated Sir William. 

Eustace hesitated—then begged 
his father be good enough to ask 
no more. 

“ Just that one thing, Eustace,— 
do I know her ¥”’ 

Eustace still hesitated, but at 
length replied— 

“Ves. But I beseech you, 
father, for your own peace sake, 
take no eare to find her out.’ 

“Whoever ean she be?’ mut- 
tered Sir William to himself, un- 
heeding the observation of his son, 
and already taxing his ingenuity to 
fix upon her. “I seem to know 
no one but Amy Burchell who has 
been in any way in intimacy with 
my family. And you say it is not 
her?” 

‘Tdo. But come, father, I have 
some writing to do, and you have 
your guests to attend to.” 

“And | must again press you to 
be one of them,” said Sir William. 

“Tre gret to Oppose your wishes : 
but it you only knew how paimful 
to me was the sight of anyone, you 
would be the last to invite me to 
a feast. There is too much trouble 
still here,” striking the region of 
his he art, ‘‘for me to enter society 

again. 

Tt can hardly be called‘ society,’ 
Eustace—a few old familiar faces 
would be glad once more to shake 
you by the hand. Come, now! do 

vome! It is your duty to use the 
means to shake off this weight of 
grief, which really, whatever it 
might be, has unduly possessed 
you, and will eventually kill you, 
or make you mad. I thought you 
had more strength of mind, Eustae e, 
more philosophy, than to bury 
eoameill In mourning for no good 
to any one. There is not a book. 
out of the hundreds which now 
Surround us, but would teach you 


more wisdom of conduct than you 
now exhibit.” 


™ IT will not discuss it,” said 
Eustace. 

* You have no material on your 
side to support you in a discussion, 
You must own that you are giving 
way to weakness.’ 

“ Whatever it may be, it is ir. 
resistible; and you really must 
permit me to spend my time in my 
own way. If ever the day should 
come—which I trust not—when you 
will know all, perhaps then you 
may be better able to feel for 
me.’ 

“ No, Eustace, no,” persisted Sir 
William. ‘ Whatever the cause 
may be it ought not to affect a 
well-balanced mind as it has yours.” 

* Place it to the account of weak- 
ness of intellect if it so please you 

—anything—anything ; but I must 
now be left‘ alone, ” Said Eustace, 
in tones of irritation. 

* Tell me——” 

“You said, sir, you would ask 
nothing more of me,’” interrupted 
Eustace. 

“T told you yesterday that I had 
received a letter from our old friend 
Burchell,” said Sir William, altering 
his tactics. 

“Never a friend of mine, sir,” 
retorted Eustace, haughtily. 

as He and Amy will be here to- 
day,” continued Sir William. 

“That is no satisfaction to me,’ 
he rejoined,in the same tones of 
haughty indifference. 

“What, Eustace! Would the 
presence of Amy Burchell be no 

satisfaction to you?” said lis 
father, in a significant manner. 

* Not now, sir. It would only 
serve to recall the past, which | 
have struggled to forget, and have 
succeeded.” 

* Poor Amy! surely you would 
like to see her once more?” 

**Yes,—she was a sweet girl ; 
intelligent and amiable, too; “and 
I—I—. But I need not tell you, 
father, what you know —that 
once loved her.” . 

“T know you did,” said sir 
William; “and will again when 
you see her.” 

“ What, father!” exclaimed the 
heir of Greatlands in impassione\ 
tones—* love her who was aflianced 














¢g my brother!—love her who 
refused my devoted worship !—love 
her who led me on with hope, and 
left me in despair !—love her who 
told me my ambition to possess 
her was secured, and, almost with 
the same sweet breath, to accept 
my brother! Oh! thank God— 
thank God! my love was but a bud, 
and easily uipped. Had its ardent 
youth been fostered by time, my 
death would have followed her 
betrotha) te Robert.” 

‘What, what! did she deceive 
you?” bluntly asked Sir William, 
evincing considerable surprise, for 
most of what Kustace had now 
communicated was a new revelation 
to his father. 

‘ Deceived me! oh, no, she is 
incapable ef deception. I deceived 
myself.’ 

“What a strange fellow you 
have become!” said Sir William, 
quite puzzled how to understand 
his son, who seemed to him a bun- 
dle of contradictions. ‘ But I see 
it all now—it is a love-affair, and 
there will never be any getting to 
the bottem of it.” 

“You are mistaken, sir. True 
love is not an involved atfair—no- 
thing simpler, nothing freer from 
entanglement. Such was mine for 
Miss Burchell, and hers for 
me.” 

“Then how came she to engage 
herself to poor Robert?” 

“Ask her father,’ was the la- 
conic answer. 

“Oh, my friend Burchell would 
never interfere with his daughter's 
affections. Why should he ?” 

“Why? Because Robert was 
your heir, andhis suit was freighted 
with a substantial estate; while 
mine was laden only with love—so 
light and flimsy a cargo that the 
breath of Burchell wrecked it.” 

“JT should deeply regret to find 
your explanation the true one. In- 
deed, f had no idea there was the 
east engagement between you and 
Amy.” 

“ Well, in your sense of an en- 
Sagement, there was and there 
Wasnot. But in our sense there 
Was—an eugayement contracted by 
our hearts, more than the lips.” 

VOL. XIII, 
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“Hum! I shall speak t> Bur- 
chell about this.” 

“Father!” exclaimed Eustace. 
grasping both hands in his, and 
looking in Sir William’s face with 
a pleading anxiety pictured in his 
own. “ Not one word to Burchell of 
what I’ve spoken! ‘ you must pro- 
mise me this! you will, won't you?” 

* What I do, Eustace, shall be 
done in a manner that could not 
possibly displease you.” 

“ But why speak of it at all? 
For Miss Burchell’s sake, if not for 
mine, I beg you will not. For 
what purpose ?” 

“Til tell you, Eustace, if you 
will be but calm and dispassionate. 
Listen! [ have been a young man 
myself, and quite a campaigner in 
the arts of love, and qualitied to 
instruct others. ‘ What God has 
joined together, let no man put 
asunder, —I think those words are 
to be found in the marriage cere- 
mony. Now I consider a union of 
hearts to be God’s union, and I 
dispute the right of any man to 
interpose. If Burchell has done 
so, he has done wrong to himself— 
wrong to you, and wrong to his 
own daughter.” . 

“He would dispute this with 
you’ said Eustace. : 

“ Perchance he might,” admitted 
Sir William; “ but I shouldhavemy 

ee Sine” 
way intheend with him 

* And of what use would it be? 
Would it be worth the disputa- 
tion ?” reasoned Eustace. 

“What! to make you and Amy 
one inmarriage, as you are in heart, 
not worth a little trouble ?”’ 

“More than four years have 
passed, and it is quite impossible 
for me now to define the state of 
Miss Burechell’s feelings; but I 
trust, for her sake, that they have as 
much altered as my own. She can 
never be anything more to me than 
my friend. Miss Burche!l made 
her choice, and my pride barely 
sustained me under the disappoint- 
ment. But the good offices of Time 
have enabled me to forget her.” 

« Stuff, stuff, Eustace! I’m sure 
Amy Burchell has a good deal to 
do with your melancholy moods, 
and other people, besides me, tains 
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_and I won’t believe a 
word to the contrary.” 

“T’'m glad of that, for I am tired 
of the conversation.” 

“Whi, it is the best that I have 
had with you for many a day ; and 
if I live 1 will turn it to your 
profit.” — 

While Sir William talked and 
walked about the library, Eustace 
sat at the table, and rested one 
hand on the head of his tall dog, 
and Jeant his brow on the other, 
while lus eyes drooped over one of 
the open books that lay on thetable, 
the centre of which was adorned 
with a bronze cast of the infant 
Jercules strangling the serpents. 

‘Oh, yes; the conversation has 
been of a most important character 
to me,” continued Sir William, 
while Eustace seemed to pay but 
little attention to what he said ; 
‘and L am not without hope but 
that we shall be able to make the 
‘crooked things straight.” Amy is 
a charming gul, you know, Eus- 
tace.” 

“Very, charming,” said the son, 
stoically. 

** Aye, she is indeed! And I am 
sure, When you come to see her 
again, youll speak in a humbler 
key, and sue for favour.” 

* She stands before me now in 
all her beauty, and I still say she 
can never live again in the dead 
ashes of my heart.” 

“Lil be bound there is a little 
combustion amongst your dead 
ashes, that Amy's sparkling eyes 
will quicken with the flame of love. 
You see her only now in your 
mind's eye—a different thing alto- 
gether trom the real flesh and 
blood. One touch of her soft hand 
would be more thrilling, more de- 
lightful, than your mental vision of 
her. However, she is coming, 
thank God! and I shall not let her 
leave again until she has changed 
you from a miserable hermit toa 

appy married man.” 

“And if rou succeed you will 
only have succeeded in marrying 
her to——” 

_“ My son and heir!” interposed 
Sir William ; * who, I am sure, will 
make her the best of husbands. 


the same 





Not another word, Eustace, for ] 
know you will—I know you will,” 
he added in affected cheerfulness 
but Sir William was not sy cheer. 
ful as he seemed to be. 

Although he was greatly relieved 
by the facts that had been elicited 
from his son in the present conver. 
sation, he was still much concerned 
about the secret that Eustace had 
upon his mind and that he had 
undertaken not to disclose. 

Sir William was verging on the 
threescore years and ten, but he 
was not so o!d in heart which was 
one of the finest of human kind. 
He was of the good old sort of 
gentlemen that England is go 


justly celebrated for,—good, kind, 


affable, and just. Hewas one who 
held his riches and station more 
for the benefit of mankind than for 
himself. ‘To all—for he knew no 
social distinctions—he was a com- 
panion, a mediator, a friend ; and a 
father to his tenants. 


“Tle is a noble gentleman withall, 

Happy in his endeavours, the general voice 

Sounds him for courtesy, behaviour, language, 

And every fair demeanour an example; 

Titles of honour add not to his worth 

Who is himself an honour to his title.” 

Outwardly he was a fine, tall, 
upright, cheerful-looking, country 
gentleman, ‘one of the olden 
time.”” He was quite wedded to 
the habits, tastes, and manners of 
the past, a characteristic which 1s 
frequently found in association with 
those who pass much of their time 
in the offices of hospitality and 
among the sports of the field. 

As dir William now stands there, 
pleading before his strangely altered 
son, in his dark - green riding- 
coat, buttoned to the throat with 
shining flat brass buttons, and 
breeches and top-boots, his large 
head thickly covered with white 
hair, a massive mourning-ring 02 
each little finger ‘‘in memoriam 
of his son Robert and Lady Ray- 
mond,—as he stands there now, 
resting over the back of a chair, 20 
one who saw him could fail to be 
impressed with the fact that they 
stood in the presence of a g00 
and superior man. 

One of Sir Wiiliam’s old servants 
here tapped at the door, and al- 














nounced to his master that the 
horse he had ordered to be pre- 
pared for him was already at the 
poor of the mansion. 

«Shali [ order yours to be sad- 
dled, and have aride with me?” 

“Not this morning, sir,” said 
Eustace. 

“Come! I’m just going to take 
a ride over to the villas, to invite a 
favourite tenant of mine to spend 
the day with us. You don’t know 
Mrs, Sargood, do you ?” 

“No,” curtly replied Eustace. 

“ Ah, my son,” said Sir William, 
affecting to be gay, ‘see what you 
lose by becoming a hermit. She 
is the most charming creature that 
Ihave seen for a very long time. 
Such vivacity ! such a flow of con- 
versation! such a horsewoman! 
I’m almost ashamed to confess it 
at my time of life, but I find my- 
self making all kinds of excuses to 
get into her society, and never 
leave it but with regret.” 

“ But she is married ?” 

“Oh, no; a bewitching widow! 
with a face like a rose—a voice like 
music—and eyes as bright as—as— 
Idon’t know what to compare them 
to. Come,take a ride with me, 
and I will introduce you.” 

“Certainly not: she is just the 
woman I would rather avoid.” 

“You'd be afraid to trust your- 
self—eh 2” 

“No danger to my shattered 
heart from womankind. I have now 
but one wish left.” 

‘What is it, Eustace 2?’ 

“To see you happy and recon- 
ciled to my isolation.” 

“Don’t talk of happiness, my 
son, until all causes of unhappiness 
are removed.” 

Eustace heaved a sigh that went 

to his father’s heart. He shook his 
head while he held his long beard, 
but he made no reply. 
“An hour or two with your 
‘Tiends—a few glasses of wine—a 
gallop with the hounds—a #éf/e-d- 
fete with Mrs. Sargood—a game at 
billiards with Burehell—a recon- 
ciliation with Amy——’’ 

~ All impossible!” cried Eustace. 

ll wager my life but it shall 


all come round!” exclaimed Sir 
William. 
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“You are talking in the dark, 
father.” 

‘* Not so much in the dark as I 
was. I have been much enlightened 
this morning—and, thank God, 
much relieved. My son is in- 
nocent of crime !”’ 

‘* How could you believe me 
‘capable of dishonour ?—trouble of 
mind may be caused by other mis- 
fortunes than crime.” 

“So it might, my son. Indeed, I 
never seriously thought,—but, in 
truth, I knew not what to think, 
where all was, and is, mystery— 
mystery. You haven't been gam- 
bling, have you, Eustaee, and lost 
more than you were prepared to 
yay P”’ 

“That would be dishonourable, 
—would it not?” 

* Cortainly !” 

‘* Need I repeat, that I have com- 
mitted no dishonour ?” 

“* None!” 

“Then you must be in love! 
Yes—in love—that’s the solution 
of all your troubles! If it isn't 
with Amy Burchell, it is with some- 
body else. Don’t deny it! I see 
it all now! A woman’s at the bot- 
tom of it! The Raymonds, male 
and female, were ever susceptible 
creatures! I'll find it out, my boy! 
The days of your gloom are aum- 
bered!”’ 

‘T am glad to hear it, sir; for 
cloom is but a sorry companion.” 

“Not half so pleasant as one in 
silks and satins—is it, Eustace ?” 

“T’ve lost all susceptibility for 
the companionship you point to.” 

‘*T wonder you haven't lost your 
senses, as wellas yoursusceptibility, 
moping about here tor four years, 
making every one as miserable as 
yourself.” 

“God forbid!” exelaimed Eustace, 
with significance. 

“But He has zxot forbidden it, 
Eustace; nor will He, while you 
continue to rebelagainstthe mercies 
He has surrounded you with. God 
is good, Eustace, and with what- 
ever dispensations He visits us, 
He expects us to submit with pa- 
tience and cheerfulness. Think of 
that, my son, and let me hope that 
you will come amongst us to-cay, 
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and make your friends: rejoice mm 
vi ur thirtieth birthd: 1v. 

No more passed between them. 
Sir William took his departure, 
younted his horse received his 
whip from his. servant, and rode 
direct to Mrs. Sargood’s villa. 


CHAITER X. 
MUCH IN LITTLE. 


Arter Sir William Raymond had 
mounted his loghly valued park- 
hack, and was just on the pomt of 
starting towards the villa of the 
bewitching widow, Mr. Melville, 
his steward, came ap, and hoped 
that his Jong interview with Lus- 
tace had resulted in his promise to 
honour the birthday festivities 
with his presence. 

“J have urged the point as 
strongly as 1 could, Melville; but 
lie ais still singularly stubborn, and 
shows the greatest disinclination 
to meet his fmends. But I am 
hapyy to say that on the whole I 
liave found him mere calm and 
couumunicative than for a long 
time past.” ) 

The steward expressed much 
pleasure to hear this, and indulged 
the hope that he would yet be 
him self again. ° 

“Idon't de i air of it, Melville,” 
said Sir Williaa “1 have been 
assured of one thing, however, that 
has given me great relief.” 

The steward was a respectable- 
looking ingot Me and almost as tall] 
2nd portly as Sir William himself, 
and he had hen fo long in the 
service of the Raymond’ family, 
that he was treated with the same 


respect and confidence as any of 


its members. He was greatly 
] leased to hear What his master 
comm un icated to lim, and took 
the liberty of inquiring from him 
Whether he had learnt the cause 
o! ih i8 SON'S Mysterious change. 
* That, I regret to fav, iS cOn- 
cealed as closely as ever. But I 


liave learnt, Melville, that his grief 


Is for the acts of othe rs, and is not 
gown by any ot his Own, This 
1 hed trom his own lips thrice 





over, and J am sure you share ihe 


joy this statement has given me.” 


“JT do, indeed, Sir William,’ 
heartily responded the steward. 
“For although I confess I was 
never haunted with the slightest 
suspicion that Myr. Eustace had in 
any manner seriously committed 
himself, I could not fail to perceive 
that your mind often ran in that 
direction for a solution of the 
mystery in which your son had 
shrouded himself.’ 

‘‘You are quite right, Melville,” 
said Sir William; *‘ but, thank God, 
those dreadful thoughts are for 
ever chased away. 1 feared that 
he was living a lite of remorse for 
some hidden crime.’ 

“Oh dear, ne, sir; 
incapable of dishonour.” 

“So J find, Melville. And, oh! 
the relief it has beento me! Ishall 
indeed rejoice with a better heart 

to-day then for four years past.’ 

‘Then your con yersation, Sir 
William Jas not in any way cn 
lightened you as to the cause ?’ 

“Not cne step nearer that solu- 
tion,” replied Sir Wilham. * Tn- 
deed, Eustace assured me that he 
- civen his word never to reveal 

. Hearing that, I questioned him 
no further. But my hope still is, 
although unsupported by anything 
that I have discovered, that Miss 
Burchell has scmething to do with 
my son’s unhappiness, and that 
herarrival will efiect a great change.. 
You knew, Melville, that love in- 
cdulges in s0 many excentrie ways 
that there is no fathoming it. It 
is real, vet shacowy. Some pecple, 
I do believe, are in love withcut 
really knowing it, sud they grow 
miserable and mise nthropie about 
everything because they are blind 
to the true cause.’ 

“T yet think, Sir William, +. 
my theory of the matter will b 
found the correct one.” 

‘Your belief is that, like many 
other students, h te has lost limsell 
in his reading 

“TI do, Sir William. When he 
lost the ccmpanionship of his 
brother, he suddenly shut himself 
up wv ith his books, and devote d him- 
self tofsolitude.” 


Eustace is 














“You certainly have some evi- 
dence for your belief. But it seems 
almost vain to canvas the subject. 
It has long engaged the serious 
attention of all of us, and all of us 
seem as far from it as ever. Some 
construe it one way and some 
apother. After all, it may be made 


up of many things. The death of 


lus brother—love tor Miss Burchell 

—too deep reading and studying— 
all these things acting on a me- 
lanchoiy temperament may have 
conspired together and wrecked 
his mind.” 

“It is very likely, Sir William.” 

‘ But whatever it may be, Mel- 
ville, we wust do our best to-day 
to ferget it. Our friends are in- 
vited, and they must be attended 
toand welcomed. Should any of 
them arrive before I return, I 
commit them to your care. lam 
just going to ride over to Mrs. Sar- 
good s—”’ 

Melville, the steward, signifi- 
cantly smiled, which interrupted 
Sir Wilham. 

* What ave you smiling about— 
eh, Melville ¥” 

“Asimple thought of my own, 
sir,’ was the laconic reply, while 
the roguish smile still hngered on 
his joily-looking countenance. 

* Your meaning, Melville?’ in- 
terregated Sir William, whoalready 
conjectured what the smile indi- 
cated. 

‘When you mentioned Mrs. Sar- 
good’s name, [ could not help 
thinking that you just said ‘that 
sole persons are in love without 
knowing it.’” 
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“And you think I’m one of those 
silly persons ¥ and that I’m in Jove 
witu Mrs. Sargood, and don't 
know it—eh, Meiville F’ 

*Oh, dear no, Sir William— 
quite impossible?” saidthesteward. 

‘Then 1 don’t know that it és 
impossible,” playiully rejoined the 
owner of Greatiands. 

“Oh, no,’ said the steward, 
anxious to follow the bent of his 
master. ‘That only is impossible 
which can’t be.” 

* So then it is not impossible for 
me to be in love with Mrs. Sar- 
good? Just now you said it was, 
Melville.” 

“I meant in—that is ’”’—stam- 
mered the steward, who hardly 
knew what course to take, or po- 
sition to hold in the conversatiou— 
‘**] meant thatatyourtime of lite—" 

“Tut! tut! gaily cried Sir 
William. “My time ot life, indeed! 
As strong, hearty, hale, and as we:l 
as lever was, and quite as sus- 

«ceptible to the charms of a good- 
looking woman—what d’ye think 
of that, Melville r” 

“ Very glad to hear it, Sir Wil- 
liam,” answered the steward, who 
was flattered by his masters un- 
bounded confidence. 

‘1 had no idea, though, that my 
regard for Mrs. Sargood was sv 
obvious to you.” 

‘+ | have observed nothing more, 
Sir Wuilam, than your usual po- 
liteness.’ 

“Then why did you smile, el” 

Sir William was indeed hotly 
placing his old steward in a fix, aud 
yet he did it pleasantly. 
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Tere world at the time knew not 
sts loss when, on the twenty-third 
of April, in the year 1616, the gen- 
tle spirit of Shakespeare returned 
to the God who gave it; and every- 
thing of him that eould fade lay 
stretched in a chamber of New 
Piace. in his native town of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Barely half a cen- 
tury had elapsed since he had 
prattled in his nurse’s arms, within 
a tew hundred yards of the spot 
where his remains were then lying 
in that first dread change after 
death, when it is so diflicult to 
realise the fact that what is left in 
this world is only dust; and that 
it is to be seattered to the winds 
until it is joined hereafter to the 
spiritual body that never dies. Once 
im eXistence, we cannot get out of 


[tis at once so fearful and sog 


clorious to hnow this—not so mueh 
relation to ourselves, although 
we are all more less selfish—but in 
rezard to the names that never die 
in this world; not only to faney, 
but to know absolutely, for certain, 
that Shakespeare, Milton, and 
others (for a living word from 
whom we could almost barter our 
existence) are undying in another 
sense; and that we may—for there 
is nothing in Scripture to gainsay it 
—meet them some day elsewhere. 
The surviving relations of Shake- 
speare thought of and knew this 
Solemn fact. So religious were 
they, that they could not but have 
consoled the dramatist in his last 
days ; and so little prejudiced, that, 
even at a time when the serious 
world was one that involved an 
excess of puritanical thought, es- 
pecially in regard to the drama, 
they hever dreamed ot depreciating 
the profession to which Shake. 
speare had belonged, and from 
Which he had retired with a noble 
competency. He had passed the 
iter years of his lite chietly at 
Stratford - 
the poor, agored im his family, 


> ; ] 
his netchbours. In 





TiTE LAST DAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


espousing the cause of 


January, 1616, he was in perfect 
health. It is sad, alas! to think 
that before a quarter of a year had 
elapsed, while he was yet in the 
flower of his age, he should have 
been stricken by fever and so died. 
Susanna Hall, his favourite daugh- 
ter, exhibited that still, calm sor- 
row, which is so often the exponent 
of the severest grief. His wife, 
who had, on that morning of the 
sad twenty-third, smoothed the 
pillow beneath his head for the 
last time, felt that her right hand 
was taken from her. His other 
relatives bemoaned a parent and 
a friend. The inhabitants of the 
town of Stratford had lost a neigh- 
bour of consummate tact, kindli- 
ness, and geniality. In London, 
the theatrical cireles regretted 
deeply the failing of one of their 
brightest stars. ifven Ben Jonson, 
crabbed in the general, then telt 
that he was deprived of a friend 
whose worth in life he had hardly 
appreciated; but whose memory 
he now cherished on this side idol- 
atry as much as any. But did the 
world then really know that the 
most stupendous genius of all ages 
had fallen like one of the slain? 
It is idie to answer such a question 
in the aflirmative. ‘The world at 
the time was unconscious of the 
magnitude of its loss, and when 
Shakespeare’s spirit passed away, 
there were lamentation and mourn- 
ing in limited circles ; but there was 
not so much sensation in London 
as there would have been had one 
of the nobility, however now un- 
known to fame, been stricken by 
the hand of death. 
The very fact of the comparative 
neglect of Shakespeare in his own 
day imparts an additional interest 
to everything connected with the 
memory of his life in tie locality 
Where he was best appreciated, his 
native town of Stratford-on-Avon ; 
whence he was drivea in early life 
to seek his fortune in the metro- 
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after a brief period of activity, to 
become one of its leading inhabi- 
tants. Whatever may have been 
his position in society in London, 
we can at least feel tolerably cer- 
tain that at Stratford he was uni- 
yersally known, and as_ widely 
respected. Itis not much that we 
know of the later years of his life ; 
but that little indicates a great deal 
that is pleasant and satisfactory. 
In a long-continued and careful 
examination of the Town Records, 
made some years ago, I fortunately 
discovered a leaf of memoranda 
made by a member of the Corpora- 
tion, amongst which was an allusion 
to the poet, which shows, that in 
the September previously to his 
death he was at Stratford, and 
busying himself with matters rela- 
ting to the projected enclosure of 
Welcombe Fields. The memoran- 
dum is dated September the Ist, 
1615, and is in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Mr. Shakespeare told 
Mr. J. Greene that he was not 
able to beare the enclosing of Wel- 
combe.” The important position 
he held in the estimation of his 
fellow-citizens, and the degree of 
local influence he must have 
possessed, are evinced in a remark- 
able degree by the value evidently 
attached to his opinions on the 
subject, which were of sufficient 
moment, not only to render them 
worthy of this special memorandum 
by Greene, but also to produce a 
letter to him signed by nearly all 
the members of the Corporation, at 
a period when it is possible that he 
might have been inclined to have 
given a hesitating compliance to 
the wishes of Combe. This is the 
latest notice of Shakespeare, written 
during his life, that is known to 
exist. 

It is proved beyond a doubt, 
from the same records, that Shake- 
speare’s household was, at all events 
during the later years of his life. a 
religious one. As early as the 
year 1614, as appears from the 
Clhamberlain’s accounts, a preacher, 
one of the religious propagandists 
of the day, was entertained at New 
Place—“‘Item, for one quart of 
sack, and one quart of claret wine, 
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given to a preacher at the New 
Place, twenty pence.” Presents 
of wine in this manner were, in 
those days, considered highly com- 
plimentary. This minister was 
invited to Stratford, under the 
sanction of a puritanica! Corpora- 
tion; and itis impossible to imagine 
that the reception of a reforming 
minister of religion in a private 
residence, at a period when party 
feeling in such matters was in- 
dulged in to so great an extent, 
could have taken place against the 
consent of the head of the familr. 
When his daughter died, her be- 
r2aved husband well remembered, 
that as Shakespeare himself had 
realised the fact, in the subjection 
of genius to faith, so that whit 
of his spirit had descended to her 
then availed her little. But there 
is a kindly feeling of reverence to 
the father in the allusion to this 
contained in the lines on her tem)h- 
stone at Stratford-on-Avon :— 

** Witty above her sex, but that’s not all, 

Wise to salvation was good Mistress [fall ; 

Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 

Wholly of Him with whom sue’s now in biiss.” 

Shakespeare, as it has been pre- 
viously observed, died of a fever— 
no doubt from one engendered 
by the low sanitary state of the 
town, the evils of which were 
probably aggravated by a flood 
that had swamped the lowlands 
near the river, exercising an in- 
jurious influence on the health 
of the inhabitants. The vulgar 
must, however, assign for an event 
& reason in consonance with tlie 
suggestions of their own imagina- 
tion; and so, as Drayton, rare 
Ben, and some others, used occa- 
sionally to visit New Place—no 
doubt enlivening it with flashes 
of merriment the like of which will 
never again be heard—it was the 
report in Stratford, about forty 
years after the poet’s decease, tliat 
at one of these merry meetings he 
had taken more than a drop too 
much, and that so the fever was 
contracted. The Rev. John Ward, 
Vicar of Stratford, in a manuscript 
memorandum-book written in the 
vear 1662, asserts that ‘ Shake- 
speare, Drayton, and Ben Jonson 
had a merry meeting, and, it seems, 
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drank too hard, for Shakespeare 
died of a fever there contra ted.” 
Mr. Ward ought to have kaown 
better than to have recorded such 
a bit of stupidity, without taking 
proper care to investigate the mat- 
ter: but of all danzerous and un- 
gen-rous persons, S)m° of the worst 
are those diarists who are indif- 
ferent altogether to the liberty 
taken with personal character, in 
their anxiety to fill their silly jour- 
na's with ‘fragments of gossip. 
Ward was just one of this class ; 
anl as Shakespeare was a great 
mia,a morsel of detraction regard- 
inz such an one waa exactly the 
thing for a pen that could indite 
nothing of itself that demanded a 
rerler. He altogether overlooke lt 
the exclusion, that, if Shakespeare 
<) contracted a fever, why should 
Ber ant Mike have escaped? for 
t» suppose that they retrained from 
tiking glass for glass would bea a 
Lelon their characters. Oh, dear 
no! We may well believe in the 
fever; bat as for the debauch, we 
will never entertain an idea that a 
man of Shakespeare's practical wis- 
don encountered the evils of in- 
toxication a second time—the first 
occasion belonging, of course, to 
the celebrated episode in his life 
when he slumbered under the crab- 
tree. 

New Place, the house in whieh 
Shakespeare lived when at Strat- 
ford from the year 1597 until his 
death in 1616, was one of the best 
residences in the town—inferior 
of course, to “ the Colleze,” then 
iniabited by the Combes, but on 
tlhe whole superior to nearly all 
the other private edifices. It was 
situated at the corner of Chapel 
Lane and Chapel Street, and, in 
the poet's day, it had extepsive 
grounds attached to it, part only 
ot which now belong to the pro- 
perty. The house has been pulled 


down for more than a century—a 
man named Gastrell, naavel by 
the curiosity of visitors, having de- 
troyed the residence, and plucked 
up the celebrated mulberry-tree, 
thus leaving nothing but the site 
that can remain as a memorial of 
the later days of Shakespeare. But 
the violets are still there, and so igs 
the eglantine; and one can yet 
wander in the poet’s garden, look- 
ing towards the Chapel of the 
Guild, and feel that when gazing 
on that sacred edifice, in a state 
fortunately unchanged, our eyes 
resting solely on Nature and the 
Chapel, we are indulging in a pro- 
spect once familiar to Shakespeare 
himself. There will be seen one 
of the few fragments of Stratford 
such as it was in the days of the 
great dramatist. On this spot, 
Shakespeare died. The author of 
Hamlet and of Macbeth will live in 
the hearts of numbers who may 
never see nor even hear of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Those, however, 
who have the opportunity, and who 
cherish his memory as the giver of 
the best legacies ever bequeathed 
by the sons of song, may well enter 
the garden—may detach their eyes 
from all of human hand, excepting 
from the Chapel whence the notes 
of the Gospel reached the ears of 
the poet—and pay a tribute of 
reverence to the memory of one of 
the great benefactors of the world, 
whispering —“‘ Here wandered in 
his pilgrimage a man who has puri- 
fied the imagination, and sweetened 
much of the hardness of the path 
of life in us, in you, in thousands 
who are dead, in numbers who are 
living, and whose mission will be 
carried on for the benefit of myriad 
yet unborn.” Truly, and indeed, 
it is something to gather the violets 
of Shakespeare—to partake of the 
fragrance of his eglantine! 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


PEN MAKER 
QUEEN 








Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 
PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GRNERAT DURABILITY, will ensure universal preferenc 
- FOR LADIES’ USE. 
fine, neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished papers, 
tess Nos. 1, 173, 303, 604. In Sesnaceure Paurta. " 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING, 
Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Mzeprum Pornts. 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 


FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING. 
The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. 
The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Mzpivum, and Broap Points 


FOR GENERAL WRITING 
fo. 63. In ExtTRa-FINne and Fine Points, No. 810. New Bank Pen. 
No. 262. In Fine-Pornts. Small Barrel. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382, 
v Four-hole “ » No. 202. 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 


» 9. With Bead. No. 404, 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. $392, 405, 608. 


) BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, 
At the Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96, New Street, Birmingham 
91, John Street, New York ; , . 
And of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depét, 37, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 








YOUNG & STOCKALL, 


CENTRAL CHAMBERS, 


li, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


REIGN AND COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 


HEIR Price List and Catalogue (22 pages with cover) of about 2500 varieties of Stamps, 
giving full particulars of Form, Value, Colour, date of Issue, price SINGLY and PER 
7zN, used and unused, will be sent post-free, on receipt of 4d. This List is issued on 
aos every month, and contains a full description of all new issues, &c. up to the day 






lication, 


wh S. are. the Lancgsr dealers in Postage Stamps in the world, they have always in 
“upwards of 1,000,000 (assorted) worth from £2000 to £3000. 





The Best Tes EIGHT-PENCE PER POUND Cheaper. 


BAKER & BAKER’S 
TRUE UNCOLOURED THA. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE ALTERATION OF DUTY— 


Tea, Reduced to to 2s. 8d. 
. 2s. 4d.| 3s. 4d. Tea, Reduced 
Toa, Reduced to . 8s. 4d.| Very Choice New Season Tea. 4s. Od. 
‘xe imported and sold free from all adulteration ; they can, therefore, at all times be relied on for 
Sold by Gonfeeconen i ae ogy bent ag - most 
Wisleole Warehouses: 19 & 20, WORSHIP STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, EC: 
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THE FURNISHING OF BED-ROOMS, 
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HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it would be 
advantageous to théif ‘cistomers to see a much” larger selection of 
Bed-room Furniture than is usually displayed, and. that to j 
properly of the style and effect of the different descriptions of furniture, 
it .is..necessary that each, description should be. placed in a separate Mf 
room. They have, therefore, erected large and additional Show Roome [ii/ 
by which they ‘are enabled not only to extend their’ show of Iron, 
Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and. Bed-room Furniture, beyond what 
they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bed-room Furniture — 
in the different styles. ratte =e 

Japanned ‘Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or ax 
different colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a 
plainer description. Suites of Gothic Oak Furniture, Polished Deal, @ 
Satin Wood, and Walnut, are also set apart m separate rooms, so that 
customers are able to see the effect'as it would appear in their own 
rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally | 
be kept in stock, and time to time new and select Furniturein § 
various woods will be added. ; 50 Cie 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the bedsteads in large numbers, so that 
a complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any .particular 
pattern ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. : 

A very large stock of Beddmg (HEAL & SON’S original trade) is © 
placed on the BEDSTEADS 4 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and | 
Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased, — 
The entire Stock is arranged in eight rooms, siz galleries, each 120 
feet long, and two large ground floors, the whole forming as complete 
= sqwortapent of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be” 

esired. : 

Every attention 1s paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, sg 
and'they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this” 
purpose, that the manufacture may be under their own immediate @ 
Their Bedding trade receives their constant and personal attention, | 
every article being made on the premises, | 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the @ 
Sommier Elastique Portatif It is portable, durable, and elastic, and 
lower in price thar tht old Spring Mattress ) 
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HEAL & SON’S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF | | 


.. Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Farnitur, iF 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. — flo 


OMABLES F. ADAMS, PRINTER, BABTHOLOMEW CLOSE, WES? SMITHFIBED, © = 








